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FOREWORD 


Colonialism 


The high purpose of the American Peace Society ever since its foundation in 1828, has ever been— 
not so much the advocacy of special projects—as the education of public opinion concerning the basic 
facts and factors underlying world peace. 


The sure foundations of peace among nations, as among individuals, consist of an accurate, just and 
sympathetic understanding of their several cultural backgrounds, their controlling interests, their guiding 
motives, and their deeds. 


Never in all recorded history has it been so difficult to attain this understanding. Paradoxically, the 
very ease of communication between nations, through literature, press, radio, and aviation, serves rather to 
confuse than to enlighten public opinion. Such instrumentalities too often may serve the aims of malicious 
propaganda through the use of ill-defined and misleading generalizations and slogans of a subversive 
nature. 


The slogan of “anti-colonialism” is now being employed with vicious intent to confuse generous-minded 
liberals and idealists. It is calculated to serve the aims of the “cold war” as well as the evil purposes of self- 
ish politicians and revolutionists. 


To understand without bias the true nature and the history of colonialism throughout the centuries 
in Asia, Africa, and the Western Hemisphere the following questions should be searchingly asked and 
honestly answered. 


Are all peoples deserving of and ready for the “right of self-determination?” 


Are all peoples by instinct, inheritance, and experience suitably prepared for the wise exercise of po- 
litical democracy? 


Is there an obligation imposed on the more “advanced” nations to safeguard peace and civilization by 
the education of “backward” peoples to protect them from disease, tribal wars, “self-extermination”, and 
exploitation at the hands of ruthless, unprincipled rulers? 


In spite of some egregious errors and glaring abuses by some of the colonial administrations, are the 
accomplishments of the leading Colonial Powers, namely, Great Britain, France, Belgium, The Nether- 
lands, and Portugal deserving of scathing denunciation? 


Is it just and wise, at a time of alarming international tensions, to endanger the very existence of the 
United Nations organization by bitter criticisms and condemnation of their several domestic policies and 
methods of administration? Is this the way to attain world peace? 


Puitip MarsHAtyt Brown 
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44th Conf erence 


Finland, brave and indomitable little country, 
sitting on the edge of the European world, was host 
to the 44th Conference of the Interparliamentary 
Union from August 24th to August 3lst, 1955. 
About one third of the population of this strangely 
beautiful outpost live in or near Helsinki, capital 
and principal city, and about one third of the south- 
ernmost people still speak Swedish, a relic of the 
days of Swedish exploration and occupation. In Hel- 
sinki, three newspapers are still printed in Swedish, 
showing the close links maintained with the other 
Scandinavian countries, in manners, customs, ideals, 
and interest in democratic principles. 

It is only two short years since the Interparliamen- 
tary Union gathered in Washington for its 42nd 
Conference. Although the Union is actually 66 years 
old, it has held only 44 conferences —at times there 
have been intervals of two years between Conferences 
and it was, of course, impossible to hold Conferences 
during World War I and World War II. Yet the 
work of the Union went valiantly on during these 
intervals, with Council meetings and frequent publi- 
cations and studies coming out of the Bureau, one 
time at Christiana (Oslo) and now, for many years, 
in permanent headquarters in Geneva. 

The Union was founded in Paris in 1889 through 
the persistence and work of two great leaders, Sir 
William Cremer and Frederic Passy, who called to- 
gether a meeting of 7 European countries and the 
United States, after encouragement had been given 
them by President Cleveland. Cremer had headed a 
group of British Trade Unionists the previous year 
who importuned President Cleveland to apply arbi- 
tration to an old-time dispute between the United 
States and Britain. Although it took nearly a year to 
bring it about, Cleveland did it and thus strengthened 
the belief that members of parliaments could effec- 
tively work in the field of foreign affairs. On this 
belief, and with the ideal of permanent peace in their 
minds, the delegates to the Ist Conference organized. 
The Union grew rapidly. It was responsible for the 
First and Second Hague Conferences. It gained the 
unfailing support of Andrew Carnegie, then Vice- 
President of the American Peace Society, and was 
itself a supporter of the League of Nations, and to- 
day is a Class A Member of the United Nations, 
reporting through the Economic and Social Council, 
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Parliamentarians Meet in Helsinki for 


BY FRANKLIN DUNHAM 


Permanent Executive Secretary of the United States 
Group, Interparliamentary Union, and Executive 
Secretary of the American Peace Society 


with power to initiate legislation and participate in 
debate before that body. 

Its philosophy is based upon that of St. Robert 
Bellarmine and Juarez of the 16th Century, govern- 
ment by consent of the governed as opposed to the 
divine right of kings or the assumed power of the 
dictator. Up until 1955, any duly constituted parlia- 
ment could, on its own choosing, become a member, 
becoming a group for a country it represented. Now, 
however, a parliament must operate on its own soil 
and must be subjected to scrutiny by the Executive 
Committee as to its ability to meet its statements of 
qualifications before it may become a member. Thus 
four new members were admitted at Helsinki — 
Spain, Liberia, Albania and the Soviet. The Spanish 
Government in Exile, a previous member, could not 
meet its statement of qualifications nor obligations 
and was supplanted by representatives of the Cortes, 
Spain’s legitimate parliament. The admission of the 
Soviet at Helsinki gave new leadership to the Balkan 
countries, who, having left the Union in successive 
years since 1945, have now all straggled back into 
membership. 

Since voting is by population within the Union 
(along with certain involved additions and subtrac- 
tions) it is easily seen that the voting majorities are 
moving Eastward. The Soviet, for example, has 22 
votes as against the United Kingdom’s 14 and the 21 
of the United States, or 19 of India, all respectably 
large countries. 

Those participating in Helsinki in 1955 included: 
Albania, Germany, Austria, Belgium, Brazil, Bul- 
garia, Ceylon, Denmark, Finland, France, Great 
Britain, Greece, Haiti, Hungary, India, Iraq, Iran, 
Iceland, Israel, Italy, Japan, Lebanon, Liberia, Lux- 
embourg, Norway, Netherlands, Philippines, Poland, 
Roumania, Sudan, Sweden, Switzerland, Syria, 
Czechoslovakia, Thailand, Turkey, Soviet, Yugo- 
slavia and the United States. Spain, though elected 
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a member, just previously, had not had sufficient 
time to organize its delegation. Thus 39 countries 
from every part of the civilized world made up dele- 
gations of some 400 people and acted upon intensely 
important resolutions for the guidance of parliaments 
all over the globe. 

The countries presented a colorful appearance in 
the beautiful Hall of the Parliament Building in 
Helsinki on the morning of Thursday, August 25th 
when the Conference officially opened — many dele- 
gations appearing in native costumes, thus giving a 
truly international flavor to the modern building 
erected on the leading boulevard of the old city of 
Helsinki. 

The delegation from the United States which had 
arrived by airplane the day previous from Stockholm 
and Oslo, where en-route stops were made, was 
headed by the Hon. Henry O. Talle, Representative 
from Iowa, acting for the Hon. Daniel A. Reed, 
President of the Group. Illness had prevented the 
President of the Group from acting as Chairman, and 
attending the 44th Conference itself. The three Vice- 
Presidents of the United States Group were in attend- 
ance: the Hon. Harold D. Cooley, Chairman of 
Agriculture in the House of Representatives, and 
member of the Executive Committee of the Inter- 
parliamentary Union, as well as the Council; Senator 
A. Willis Robertson of Virginia, Committee on Ap- 
propriations of the Senate; and Senator Alexander 
Wiley of Wisconsin, ranking Republican member of 
the Senate Committee on Foreign Relations. The 
delegation also included Senator Thomas C. Hen- 
nings, Jr. of Missouri, Senator Estes Kefauver of 
Tennessee, Senator William A. Purtell of Connecti- 
cut, Senator John J. Sparkman of Alabama, Hon. 
Hale Boggs, Representative from Louisiana, the 
Hon. John W. Byrnes, Representative from Wiscon- 
sin, the Hon. Kenneth B. Keating, Representative 
from New York, the Hon. George H. Mahon, Rep- 
resentative from Texas, the Hon. W. Robert Poage, 
Representative from Texas, the Hon. John M. Rob- 
sion, Representative from Kentucky and the Hon. 
Antoni Sadlak, Representative-at-large from Con- 
necticut. 

Dr. Franklin Dunham accompanied the Group 
and acted at liaison officer with the American Em- 
bassy and the constituent groups and officers of the 
Union. He was assisted by William T. Reed, Asst. 
Secretary for the Minority of the Senate and Carl 
Marcy of the Senate Committee on Foreign Rela- 
tions acted as official observer. 

The conference was opened by the Rt. Hon. 
Viscount Stansgate, President of the Council, and 
addressed by the venerable and honored President 
of Finland and the Prime Minister, both of whom 
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later received the delegation at official receptions 
held during the week. 

The Hon. Lennart Heljas, President of the Fin- 
nish Group, distinguished member of Parliament and 
foremost Finnish clergyman, was elected President 
of the 44th Conference and the Hon. Henry O. 
Talle of the United States was elected a Vice-Presi- 
dent, and was called upon to preside over the several 
informative sessions of the Conference. 

Because of the necessity of creating a Rule to gov- 
ern admission of member groups which heretofore 
had the right to constitute themselves a group of 
their own volition, the President of the Council 
placed Amendments to Articles 3, 10 and 17 of the 
Union’s By-Laws on the immediate agenda. The 
final outcome of debate resulted in changes noted in 
the opening paragraph of this article. National 
Groups henceforth shall be constituted in Parliaments 
functioning as such within the territory of which they 
represent the population, in a state recognized as a 
subject of international law. Article 3 was further 
amended to read:— “it will be the responsibility of 
the Executive Committee to determine whether the 
foregoing conditions are fulfilled and to inform the 
Interparliamentary Council of its conclusions.” 

Article 10’s amendment merely cut down the num- 
ber of total votes across the board in voting procedure 
and Article 17’s amendment increased the Executive 
Committee from seven to nine members. 

In representation for China, the Union faces an 
embarrassing situation, there being two parliamen- 
tary groups founded for that purpose — the Republic 
of China, member of the Security Council of the 
United Nations, with headquarters at Formosa, and 
the People’s Republic, a state not “recognized as a 
subject of international law” by many leading pow- 
ers, with headquarters at Peking. This State is not 
recognized by the United Nations. However, the 
Republic of China must also prove that it functions 
“within the territory of which they represent the 
population.” If Formosa is considered Chinese terri- 
tory and since the Yuan, its constitutional parliament 
does still represent the various districts and divisions 
of China, it has a technical claim on membership 
which cannot be ignored. The question is such a 
vexing one that the Conference did not admit either 
group. 

The General Debate on the Report of the Secre- 
tary General which had been distributed a month in 
advance of the Conference and which is always an 
unbiased document reviewing the state of the world, 
began on Thursday afternoon, August 25th. The 
Hon. Henry O. Talle, Chairman of the United States 
Delegation spoke for this country first and was sec- 
onded by the Hon. John J. Sparkman, Senator 
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and member of the Foreign Relations Committee.* 
They both stressed the fact that there can be no 
peaceful coexistence unless mutual cooperation toward 
that end exists in fact. The meeting of the heads of 
state at Geneva in July gave some encouragement to 
the hope that such mutual cooperation exists “at the 
summit.” It remained to be seen what the Foreign 
Ministers’? meeting in November would bring forth 
on basic questions affecting Europe, the Middle and 
the Far East. 

After the debate on the Secretary General’s Re- 
port, which was highly praised for its comprehensive 
courage and its fairness, the debate began on Friday 
afternoon on the first subject on the Agenda: Condi- 
tions of a True Peaceful Coexistence between the 
Nations. Many had already spoken briefly on this in 
the general debate but now the extremely delicate 
task commenced in an effort to put desires into words. 
Effective translations by ear-phones made it possible 
to get immediate English, French and Russian ver- 
sions of the speeches. Soviet speakers, many of whom 
speak perfect English, confined themselves to Rus- 
sian only in the debate. All Scandinavian countries 
use English and even Spanish-speaking peoples are 
perfectly at home in French or English presentations. 
About 80% of the debate was therefore conducted 
in English, a reversal in ten years’ time when fully 
80% of all debate was in French. 

The excellent resolution prepared by the Commit- 
tees of the Council at Rome was divided into four 
parts — (a) the juridical and moral principles of 
coexistence; (b) collective security in the light of 
present-day circumstances—conditions brought about 
by the atomic bomb; (c) the development of inter- 
national exchange in the economic field; and (d) cul- 
tural exchanges and freedom of movement as basic 
needs. Senator A. Willis Robertson, Vice-President 
of the United States Group, was among those speak- 
ing to the question of international exchange. In a 
speech, prepared before leaving our country and dis- 
tributed to all delegates, Senator Robertson advo- 
cated greater emphasis on free exchange of the 
world’s production and argued for more mutually 
desirable trade agreements between nations. Senator 
Robertson was one of the first American speakers. 
Every subject of the entire Conference, however, was 
spoken to by some United States delegate and there 
was no reason to wonder where the United States 
stood on every issue of the Conference. The cultural 
subject of “equivalence of university degrees” was 
unanimously passed without debate. 


*Their speeches will be published in full in the Annual Pro- 
ceedings of the 44th Conference available after the first of the 
year at the Geneva Bureau of the Interparliamentary Union, 6 
Rue Constantine, Geneva, Switzerland. 
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The Parliament Building, Helsinki, Finland 


The House of Parliament. 


Parts of the Finnish Constitution date from the year 1772, but there 
are numerous amendments and additions, largely inspired by the American 
and French Constitutions. Since the year 1906 the Parliament consists of 
a single chamber, the members of which are chosen by universal and equal 
suffrage and secret ballot. A system of proportional representation is applied. 
Finland was one of the first countries to grant the vote and eligibility to 
women. The Parliament consists of a fixed number of members, which is 
200. The picture represents the House of Parliament, built in 1930 of red 
Finnish granite after the design of Professor Sirén. 


The second subject of the Conference: The 
Strengthening of the Interparliamentary Union, re- 
sulted in a likewise strong resolution asserting that 
“Parliaments are the soundest foundation of world 
understanding and cooperation” and noted “with satis- 
faction” the statement made in February, 1955 by 
the Supreme Soviet concerning the establishment of 
direct relations between Parliaments. This resolution 
also had unanimous support from the Conference. 

One subject which the Interparliamentary Union 
has dealt with many times is that of immigration and 
emigration, the nomadic changes of residence of 
people usually intent upon setting up a life of greater 
opportunity in new lands. This is a tremendously 
important political and sociological subject. This 
became the Third Resolution and was discussed on 
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Tuesday, August 29th before the Conference of dele- 
gates. To be sure, it also involves the refugee prob- 
lem of involuntary emigration. The final resolution 
adopted called for the establishment of a single co- 
ordinate process to be applied over the whole world 
and stressed the necessity for strengthening the Inter- 
governmental Committee for European Migration 
and the establishment of training and selection of 
migrants, “leading to full employment and the crea- 
tion of family units with all accompanying social 
amenities in the receiving country.” In this field the 
Union has developed expert leadership and has like- 
wise merited much progress in legislation in individ- 
ual countries involved. 

The Fourth Resolution dealt with the technical 
problem, The Powers of the Chair in Legislative 
Assemblies, and considered the two-fold role of arbi- 
ter and organizer assigned to a presiding officer. In 
our case the Vice-President has an additional role 
to play —to represent the Executive Department, 
and the Speaker of the House is strengthened in- 
creasingly by the new law of succession, making him 
second in succession to the Presidency. This resolu- 
tion calls upon all Parliaments to recognize their own 
sense of what is appropriate to democratic institutions 
and the protection, particularly, of minority rights 
within assemblies. 

The Fifth and final Resolution, Changes in the 
By-Laws, governing admission of countries to the 
Union, voting rights and increasing the Executive 
Committee to nine, rather than seven members, be- 
cause of the need of representation particularly in 
the Middle and Far East, will have far-reaching 
effects in the Union. For example, the Executive 
Committee was scheduled to meet in New Delhi, 
November 28-30, the Council in Dubrovnik, Yugo- 
slavia, April 3-9 and the Conference in Bangkok, 
Thailand in mid-November 1956, the first meeting 
ever scheduled for the Far East in the history of the 
Union. 

Elections cn Wednesday, August 30th resulted in 
a new composition of the Executive Committee. The 
President, Lord Stansgate remained as Chairman, 











also Congressman Harold D. Cooley of the United 
States, Phra Rajadharm Nides of Thailand, Aymon 
de Senarclens of Switzerland. The following new 
members were elected: Giuseppe Codacci-Pisanelli 
of Italy, Lennart Heljas of Finland, Nikolai Mik- 
hailov of the Soviet, Izzedin A. Mulla of Iraq and 
R. G. Senanayake of Ceylon. The Council’s repre- 
sentatives (2 for each country) for the United States 
are: Representative Daniel A. Reed, President of the 
United States Group, and Harold D. Cooley, Vice- 
president. This is the group that will meet in Yugo- 
slavia in April to prepare the Agenda for Bangkok. 
In 1957 the Conference is scheduled to meet in 
London in late August, just previous to the opening 
of Parliament. 

The Finns provided a social program for every 
evening of the Conference — receptions by the Presi- 
dent, the Prime Minister, the City of Helsinki, the 
Finnish Group itself, including dinner and concert 
playing the music of the immortal Sibelius, the Fin- 
nish Ballet, one of the greatest in the world, and a 
boat trip covering the superb Finnish coast line. The 
Finnish-American Club gave a wonderful party in a 
nearby abandoned fortress and the popular American 
Ambasador and his lady, Mr. and Mrs. Jack McFall, 
held an Embassy party with Finnish folk music. Mr. 
McFall, formerly Assistant Secretary of State for 
Congressional Liaison, was well known to all the 
delegates, so being with the McFalls was a glorious 
reunion for everyone. 

The United States has reason to be proud of its 
delegations and their devotion to the work of the 
Conferences during the years, as well as the presen- 
tation of the American point of view on issues. It is 
noted also that in voting the strength of unanimous 
approval among the U. S. delegates is an excellent 
demonstration of bi-partisan policy. 

The Conference adjourned Wednesday evening in 
felicitous farewells and with many expressing the 
hope that there would be an equally successful meet- 
ing in Bangkok in 1956 after the national elections 
in many countries, including the United States of 
America. 


VOICE OF THE PEOPLE 


Democracy has one great and wonderful secret weapon which 
I believe will never be duplicated by any totalitarian forces. The 


secret weapon? People. 
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Stability in Asia 





Gaganvihari L. Mehta, India’s Ambassador to the United States 


Asia today is something more than a geographical 
entity; it is not merely a mass of nearly 1,400 million 
people spread over a total area of nearly eight million 
square miles; it connotes an urge, an awakening, a 
set of compulsion arising out of the facts of recent 
and not-so-recent history. There are, it is true, 
diversities among the nations inhabiting the Asian 
Continent as elsewhere; but the fact which has an his- 
toric importance is the common aspiration of Asian 
peoples to achieve equality with other peoples of 
the world. The Asian-African Conference at Ban- 
dung testified to this common aspiration. 

The upsurge in Asia was inevitable. It is as much 
a part of the atmosphere of our times as the aero- 
plane, the radio and nuclear power. Indeed, as 


Arnold Toynbee has said, the growing awareness of 
half of the world’s population is the most significant 
event of the Twentieth Century and is “more ex- 
plosive than the atom bomb.” Nearly one and a half 
billion people from the Asian lands, many of them 
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How to Achieve Peace and 


BY G. L. MEHTA 
Ambassador of India 


underfed and under-educated, are determined that 
they will no longer be under alien domination nor 
permit themselves to be exploited because of their 
race or colour. It is significant that they are assert- 
ing themselves despite their want of economic or 
military strength. This Asian movement against 
inequality and for social justice is in full tide and 
its repercussions and consequences are incalculable. 
But this upsurge is not merely negative; it is not only 
a revolt against the political domination of the West, 
it is a call for cooperation and partnership with the 
West on a free and equal basis. Bandung was, there- 
fore, both a challenge and an offer. 


The march of freedom during the last 150 years 
has reached Asia. The American Revolution, the 
French Revolution and even the Russian Revolution 
of 1917 had failed to penetrate the East although 
they influenced the minds of men everywhere. But 
the two world wars changed all this. For the first 
time, Asians have risen in mass to seek their rightful 
place in the comity of nations and along the road 
of the “Four Freedoms.” During the postwar period, 
an important milestone in the awakening of Asia was 
the Pan-Asian Conference held in New Delhi in the 
spring of 1947 on the invitation of Prime Minister 
Nehru. Bandung has, in many ways. realised what 
New Delhi had dreamed and aspired to achieve eight 
years ago. 

The problems of Asia—which are basically those 
of poverty and ignorance and unemployment—are 
interlinked with the problem of peace. Peace cannot 
be achieved where there is economic instability and 
social disequilibrium. On one side, there is the temp- 
tation of more powerful countries to utilize the re- 
sources of economically backward countries; this has 
resulted, no doubt, in economic development but also 
in exploitation. It has brought us all nearer to one 
another and yet has engendered economic rivalries 
for raw materials and markets which lead to friction 
and to war. On the other side, abysmal poverty, 
pressure of population on land, chronic unemploy- 
ment and under-employment, disparities in wealth 
and income between classes—all create discontent and 
social strife. Ideological cloaks are worn by power 
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politics and the clash of interests clouds vital human 
issues. Peace in such lands becomes precarious. 

Asian countries desperately need a period of un- 
interrupted peace to build up their countries, 
strengthen their economies, raise their standards of 
living. Theirs is a battle against time. Empty 
stomachs can have little patience with theories and 
systems. A man who cannot read or write does not 
suffer from the tyranny of words. A woman who 
cannot provide milk or bread to her children does not 
worry about “isms.” So, Asian leaders, conscious of 
their responsibilities and aware of the manifold dif- 
ficulties, desire nothing more and nothing so fervent- 
ly as avoidance of war in which they might find 
themselves to be helpless victims. As Mr. Nehru has 
said, “peace to us is not just a fervent hope, it is an 
urgent necessity.” 

The question of peace and stability in Asia is of 
vital importance not only to Asians but to the whole 
world. Indivisibility of peace in an ever-shrinking 
world is a hard fact, not a political slogan. The Asian- 
African Conference, therefore, gave anxious thought 
to the questions of world peace and cooperation. It 
viewed with deep concern the present state of inter- 
national tension with its risks of an atomic world war. 
The Conference after examining all aspects of the 
problem evolved a ten-point formula for ensuring 
peace in Asia and the world. These points lay 
emphasis on respect for human rights, national 
sovereignty and equality between nations; they insist 
on abstention from intervention in the internal affairs 
of other countries and settlement of international 
disputes by peaceful means. These principles are 
the essence of the Charter of the United Nations and 
are fundamental for “living together in peace” of 
different peoples with divergent social and economic 
systems; they are necessary steps in the evolution of 
an international order and world community. 

Freedom and peace are, indeed, interdependent. 
The right of national self-determination must be 
recognized and implemented as speedily and widely 
as possible. The final communique of the Bandung 
Conference condemns colonialism “in all its manifes- 
tations.” There should be no interference in the 
domestic affairs of other countries whether for po- 
litical, economic or ideological reasons as the Nehru- 
Bulganin statement lays down. These principles 
evolved at Bandung are fundamental for ensuring 
peace and stability in Asia and the world. 

Peace in Asia cannot be achieved unless the rights 
and status of Asian countries are recognized. The 
West tends to forget that the Asian half of the world 
demands a say in the settlement of its own affairs 
and a rightful place in the councils of the nations. 
While a government ruling over nearly 600 million 
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Chinese people is excluded from international organi- 
zations and when several independent Asian States 
like Japan and Ceylon are not admitted to the United 
Nations, such institutions cannot be truly representa- 
tive in character nor can they function adequately. 
“The United Nations,” as Mr. John Foster Dulles, 
the distinguished Secretary of State of the U.S.A 
wrote in his book War or Peace (1950), “will best 
serve the cause of peace if its Assembly is representa- 
tive of what the world actually is and not merely 
representative of the parts which we like. There- 
fore, we ought to be willing that all nations should 
be members without attempting to appraise closely 
those which are ‘good’ and those which are ‘bad.’ ” 
The representation of Asian countries on the Security 
Council in relation to the principle of equitable geo- 
graphical distribution has also been such as to hamper 
the United Nations from serving as an effective 
instrument for world peace. Can international co- 
operation be promoted without recognizing the legiti- 
mate claims of the Asian peoples? 

The policies and practices of racial segregation and 
discrimination which form the basis of governmental 
and human relations in large regions of Africa and 
other parts of the world are equally indefensible. 
Such conduct is not only a gross violation of human 
rights, but also constitutes a denial of the funda- 
mental values of civilization and the dignity of man. 
It is significant that the Bandung Conference ex- 
tended its warm sympathy and support for the 
courageous stand taken by the victims of racial dis- 
crimination in South Africa; applauded all those who 
sustained their cause; re-affirmed the determination 
of Asian peoples to eradicate every trace of racialism 
that might exist in their own countries; and pledged 
itself to use its full moral influence to guard against 
the danger of falling victim to the same evil in their 
struggle to eradicate it. It is a resolution worthy of 
attention by all Powers, large or small, who have the 
interests of world peace at heart. But Asian countries 
do not desire that peoples of one continent should 
form any kind of separate bloc or promulgate a 
doctrine of exclusiveness. Our objective should be 
to abolish discrimination, not to duplicate it. We 
should strive to build up one world, not to create 
a third one between two camps which have been 
mutually distrustful and suspicious. 

Social and economic development of Asia offers 
varied opportunities of cooperation not merely be- 
tween different countries in the same region but also 
with the industrially developed countries of the West. 
It is a positive and constructive task in which all men 
of goodwill can participate. Since the Second World 
War, several specialized agencies of the United Na- 
tions and programmes of technical cooperation have 
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made valuable contribution in this common work of 
social and economic advancement. Great foundations 
like the Ford and the Rockefeller of this country 
have also played a very useful part in programmes 
of education, health, community development and 
administration. 

So long as foreign aid does not involve conditions 
infringing upon a country’s sovereignty and indepen- 
dence and so long as it is selective in scope and 
application and is utilized properly, it is an excellent 
instrument for promoting peace and stability. Such 
aid should as far as possible be marginal in character 
because the main responsibility for development both 
in respect of finance and of personnel should rest 
with the people of the country concerned. The whole 
object of such aid is to stimulate the initiative and 
enterprise of the people themselves; they should 
have things which satisfy their needs rather than 
be told what is good for them. For, it is not so much 
the quantum of the aid that matters as its conception; 
and the conception should be one not of charity or 
philanthropy but of partnership in a common enter- 
prise of freedom. Because of its vast economic and 
technical resources and because of its rare spirit of 
generosity, the United States has undoubtedly played 
a great part in this work of international reconstruc- 
tion during the last decade. 

Political independence and national self-rule are 
essential but they are not a complete answer to the 
challenging needs of the times. Democratic and social 
progress are indissolubly linked in the world to-day. 
Democracy will justify itself insofar as it makes men 
and women truly free and equal. It will be judged 
by the manner in which it is able to ensure widening 
opportunities toward social and economic equality, 
and to provide the mass of people with means of 
livelihood and steadily raise their standards of liv- 
ing. Any political system in Asia will be judged by 
the economic benefits that it provides. We, in India, 
for instance, are striving to evolve an economic order 
which promotes social justice while respecting the 
dignity of the individual and maintaining democratic 
values. We believe that neither regimentation nor 
unfettered enterprise will enable us to achieve our 
objectives. 

Responsible opinion in the United States realises 
that the basic problems in Asia are social and po- 
litical, not military. In the world as it is to-day, we 
cannot ignore military considerations or neglect armed 
defence but the question is one of priority as between 
military postures and policies of economic ameliora- 
tion. It is of vital importance that even if military 
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measures of security are taken for self-preservation, 
everything possible be done to ensure that such 
preparations do not produce the opposite effect by 
bringing us nearer to war. It is evident that no 
military measures can succeed without sound political 
and economic foundations. Military police, however 
strong and global, cannot be an effective substitute 
for social and economic measures. As Dr. Edwin O. 
Reischauer observes in his Wanted: An Asian Policy, 
“If there were adequate internal progress toward the 
development of prosperous, democratic nations, then 
external defence might will take care of itself.” Mili- 
tary measures can deter aggression but they cannot 
ensure enduring peace. In this atomic age, we have 
to learn the art of winning without vanquishing the 
opponent and of defending ourselves without offering 
provocation. We should be on guard to see that pacts 
and alliances do not lead to preservation of a status 
quo not acceptable to the people themselves: a status 
quo which may create disaffection and invite revolt. 
Asian countries, therefore, resolved at the Bandung 
Conference that while they respect the right of each 
nation to defend itself, singly or collectively, in con- 
formity with the Charter of the United Nations, they 
should abstain from the use of arrangements of col- 
lective defence to serve the particular interests of 
any of the big Powers and also should abstain from 
exerting pressure on other countries. 

Countries of Asia and Africa are endeavouring, as 
Mr. Adlai Stevenson has remarked, “to telescope 
centuries into decades’; they are trying to raise them- 
selves by adopting what they can from the science 
and technology of the West, and they are doing 
this in the face of enormous difficulties. The interest 
of these countries in the maintenance of peace is wide- 
spread and deep. They will, however, be able to 
preserve peace and make their own contribution to 
world affairs insofar as they enjoy freedom and earn 
self-respect, and insofar as their Governments can 
win the confidence and loyalty of their peoples and 
elicit their best energies and enthusiasm. The energies 
and forces which prevail in Asia to-day can be 
canalised into constructive channels by selfless and 
intelligent leadership, by honest and efficient admini- 
stration, and by well-conceived and concerted efforts 
for the steady unlift of the masses through eradica- 
tion of social evils and economic disabilities. Peace 
and stability in Asia can be maintained, in the last 
analysis, by the efforts of the people of Asia them- 
selves and they will make the necessary efforts if 
they find it worthwhile to defend their freedom and 
their social order. Nations like individuals have to 


win their own salvation. 












Morocco is the name we have given that country 
through the mispronunciation of Marrakesh, the 
name of one of its cities which had been the capital. 
When the Arabs brought Islam into this region, be- 
tween the Atlas mountains and the Atlantic ocean, 
they designated it as the land farthest to the west: 
El] Moghreb E] Aksa. The present sultan is ruler 
over the Sherifian (Shereefian, Chérifien) Empire, 
and his predecessor was designated as His Sherifian 
Majesty in the treaty of 1912. Religious, as well as 
temporal, leadership rests in the same person; for 
followers of the prophet Mohammed. This empire 
includes: 


The International Zone of Tangier 
The Spanish Zone of Influence 

The French Zone 

The Ifni Enclave 

The Southern Protectorate of Morocco 


The cities of Ceuta and Mellila, as well as Ifni, 
were conceded to Spain by former sultans. For this 
reason they are not considered to be within the po- 
litical boundaries of the empire. 

The most ancient peoples of this region were of 
the white race and known to classical writers as 
Libyans. These Libyans inhabitated all of North 
Africa beyond the western frontier of Egypt. In- 
vaders from Europe and Arabia thought of them as 
barbarians and called the people Berbers. This desig- 
nation is used by foreigners to indicate those in- 
habitants descended from the most ancient stock, now 
comprising the principal racial group in Morocco. 
Arabian blood is second in importance and derives, 
primarily, from Arabic tribes who came west in the 
XIth century and Moslem refugees coming from 
Spain. The Jewish group is, in general, a distinct 
racial part of the community which came to the west 
a long time before the Arabs. They have retained 
old Hebrew as their language, and refrain from inter- 
marriage with other races. As of today, descendants 
of inter-racial mixtures are important. Keep in mind 
thousands of years of extraneous blood introductions; 
negro women concubines, Christian slaves and rene- 
gades of many nationalities, and the mixed groups 
who came out of Spain. The negro race is repre- 
sented by descendants of the slaves brought from 
central Africa, though the number who are of pure 
blood is small amongst Moroccan nationals. To 
point out a clearly distinguishable Moroccan type 
would be difficult. Arabic, with a marked variation, 
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is the language used by most natives. Many of the 
mountain and desert folks speak “Berber,” in several 
dialects. All Moroccans, except those of the Jewish 
faith, follow the teachings of Islam. In religion there 
are various stages of purity in beliefs, customs, and 
practices. 

There have been distinct Moslem dynasties ruling 
over the empire, including that of the present line. 
These started in the year 790, with the Idrisites, who 
founded the city of Fez and made it their capital. 
They united and ruled the tribes of northwest Africa, 
giving them Islamic teachings and the Arabic lan- 
guage. Veiled men of the Sahara brought the 
Almoravide dynasty in 1053, by way of Marrakesh. 
In addition to conquering the present-day Morocco, 
they governed Moslem Spain; being masters from 
south of the desert to the Pyrenees mountains, and 
from the Atlantic coast to what is now the interior of 
Algeria. Almohades came from the Atlas mountains 
in 1130, bringing a doctrine called “The Profession 
of God’s Unity,” and its adherents were called 
“Unitarians.” They extended the empire to Tripoli, 
and an offshoot of this dynasty ruled Tunisia into the 
XVIth century. For the purpose of subduing trouble- 
makers in the African part of their empire, they em- 
ployed 12,000 Christian mercenary soldiers. Unlike 
other dynastic movements in Morocco, the Merinides 
were not motivated by religion. They came from a 
tribe of nomads who craved land and power. For 
twenty years they controlled Fez and a substantial 
part of the country but did not attain complete con- 
trol till 1269 when they captured Marrakesh. Decay 
set in, and it was during the reign of this dynasty that 
Portugal was able to capture Ceuta, the first Christian 
occupation in Morocco since the advent of Islam into 
northwest Africa. A child in his cradle was the last 
of the Merins to become Sultan. 

Members of the Wattas family, kinsmen of this 
infant, controlled the country during most of his 
reign. As a dynasty, the Wattasis became active 
in 1471 with a new line of sultans. During their 
regime came the conquest of Moorish Granada by 
King Ferdinand and Queen Isabella, as well as the 
first expulsion of Moors from Spain. The city of 
Tetuan was founded by some of the Moorish 
refugees, and Spaniards took Mellila. Prince Henry 
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of Portugal inspired exploration along the Atlantic 
coast of Africa and the taking of all except one of 
the Moroccan ports, during the years of Wattas rule. 
A group of men coming from the Draa valley, be- 
tween the Atlas mountains and the Sahara desert, 
established themselves at Marrakesh in 1524 as the 
Sa’adis. After becoming rulers of Morocco, their 
religious zeal inspired them to declare a Holy War 
and reconquer seaports along the Atlantic coast. 
Timbuctoo was subdued by these sultans, who in 
that way provided themselves with slaves and gold. 
By a system of variable taxes and other inequalities 
between tribes they were able to keep certain tribes 
pitted against others, in order that they could not 
become strong enough to engage in any uprising 
against the dynasty. Strife between nomads and 
village-dwellers is found throughout the history of 
Morocco. Outbursts of fanaticism were introduced 
by a Berber tribe of mixed Arab descent who came 
out of an oasis of Saharan Morocco. These were the 
Alouites who established their dynasty at Marrakesh 
in 1668, after they had captured and held Fez for 
several years. This was the last dynastic change, the 
the present line of sultans coming close to three-hun- 
dred years in power. The second and most famous of 
these sultans was Moulay Ismail, who reigned for 
55 years and left the empire more united than it has 
been at any time since. He was the most extraordi- 
nary amongst many unusual men who sat on the 
throne of the empire. A new capital had been selected 
by him, and around Meknes he built miles and miles 
of walls for the purpose of sheltering his army behind 
strong defences. Negro slaves were brought from 
central Africa, and from them he recruited many 
soldiers for his army. This service became hereditary 
and the fighting-men were provided with wives of 
their own race. The present sultan’s bodyguard is 
made up of their descendants, who are formed into 
regular military units. It was Moulay Ismail who 
sent the first embassy to France and signed a treaty 
with that nation. To carry on his extensive building 
operations he is said to have utilized the services of 
30,000 men from prisons and 25,000 Christian slaves. 
Much has been made of his grandeur, as well as the 
good order and security within Morocco during his 
reign. Things have gone down since then, and the 
nation’s difficulties have compounded themselves, one 
upon another. Pirates became more active and could 
not be controlled from the capital, as a result of this 
the French navy bombarded such pirate ports as 
Larache and Salé. Thereupon, the sultan was pressed 
into signing new treaties by which consuls of France 
were given precedence over those of other nations. 
Much domestic trouble developed during the final 
quarter of the last century, leading up to the diffi- 
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culties in which the most recent sultans have found 
themselves. 

By the time the United States of America estab- 
lished themselves as an independent nation Morocco 
had declined from its position in the time of Moulay 
Ismail. It was his grandson, Sidi Mohammed, 
Emperor of Morocco, who was one of the first to 
give recognition to this new nation. An American 
ship, the Betsy, was seized and taken into the port 
of Tangier during 1785. Prior to the American revo- 
lution England had provided treaty rights and pro- 
tection to ships of the thirteen colonies, but an end 
came to that when independence was gained. France 
was asked to take over where England had left off, 
but she had refused. The Netherlands was willing 
to assist in arranging for treaties, and no more than 
that. Detention of the Betsy came as a broad hint 
to Congress that the United States should get on 
with making its own treaty. Therefore, John Adams, 
Benjamin Franklin, and Thomas Jefferson were given 
the power to negotiate a Treaty of Amity and Com- 
merce with the Emperor of Morocco. They ap- 
pointed Thomas Barclay as agent in the matter of 
this treaty. The proposals were delivered to Thomas 


- Barclay, validated with the royal seal of the Emperor, 


on the 28th day of June 1786. An addition was made 
eighteen days later, enlarging upon the matter of 
protection to be given vessels belonging to the United 
States and stating: “we now deem the Citizens of 
America our good friends.” The treaty was approved 
and concluded on the 28th of January in 1787. Pro- 
tection from acts of piracy was provided for, as well 
as a prohibition against keeping prisoners of war 
in slavery. The commerce of United States citizens 
in Morocco was put on the same footing as the com- 
merce with Spain or that with the most favored na- 
tion for the time being. Consuls were permitted to 
reside in any Moroccan seaport that they thought 
proper. If U. S. citizens, or persons under their pro- 
tection, should dispute with each other, the consul 
was to decide the matter at issue. This treaty was to 
continue in force for fifty years. 

Acts of piracy committed against American ships 
kept the United States alert to the fact that this 
first treaty would expire in June of 1836. The consul 
at Tangier was appointed commissioner for the pur- 
pose of negotiating and concluding a treaty of peace 
and friendship. Those twenty-five articles which 
were adopted in 1786-7 became the basis of a sec- 
ond treaty. It was signed at Meccanez, the City of 
Olives, (Meknes) on September 16, 1836. This 
treaty has never ceased to be in force and provides 
the basis of relationship between the two countries 
to this day. 

The Convention of Madrid was signed for the 
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Sultan of Morocco, eleven European governments, 
and the United States, on July 3, 1880. Agreement 
between these nations served to regulate the system 
of diplomatic protection, which had been widely ex- 
tended and abused. The right of foreigners to pur- 
chase and hold property in Morocco was recognized, 
and the payment or non-payment of taxes by 
foreigners and protected persons was clarified. By 
formalizing the agreements contained in this con- 
vention, the signatory nations internationalized the 
Moroccan question and assured an open-door policy. 
The most-favored nation place of France was ex- 
tended to the other signatories. Of the greatest im- 
portance, was the provision that any future changes 
in Moroccan affairs would call for further conferences 
between the nations who had subscribed to the Con- 
vention of Madrid. People of many nationalities 
grasped this opportunity to establish themselves in 
the empire of Moulay Hassan. French trade was 
pushed forward with great vigor and by 1900 the 
French had over 33 per cent of the international 
business. Great Britain transacted slightly less, with 
Spain, Germany, and Italy following, in that order. 

A speech made in the French Senate on July 5, 
1901, focused interest on Morocco. The need to 
protect Algerians against border raids by some Moroc- 
can tribes was pointed out. Of particular importance 
to France was the maintenance of order in the eastern 
portion of Morocco and the protection of the integrity 
of the Sherifian Empire. Thus, came into full view 
the aims of the nation holding the greatest political 
and commercial interest. France realized that any 
plan for peaceful penetration required the backing 
of a number of friends. To this end she proceeded. 


The first binding step was taken in the declarations 
between France and Italy during 1901 and 1902. 
France was given a free hand in Morocco and Italy 
gained freedom of action in Tripoli. The next 
declaration was between France and Great Britain, 
April 8th, 1904. France declared that she would not 
obstruct the actions of Great Britain in Egypt. Great 
Britain agreed that she would not obstruct the actions 
of France in preserving order in Morocco. This was 
a confirmation of friendship, as well as a settlement 
of colonial differences. From it grew the Anglo- 
French Entente. The next natural step was the 
declaration of France and Spain, which came into 
effect on October 3, 1904. By this transaction Spain 
gave its agreement to the treaty between France and 
Great Britain which had been made in the spring of 
the same year. Both nations bound themselves to 
uphold the integrity of the Sultan and his Sherifian 
Empire. The zones of influence into which Morocco 
would be divided between these two were described. 
To regulate the activities of each government in 
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carrying out actions described in the previous declara- 
tion, a secret accord between them was signed on Sep- 
tember 1, 1905. This second document specifically 
arranged for policing seaports, control of illegal 
armaments, and settled the problems of economic 
and financial interests. A strong bond of unity was 
decided upon, so that they would uphold each other 
in a proposed conference. 

The flow of agreements being made by France con- 
cerning Morocco was temporarily interrupted through 
manipulations of another country having interests 
in that part of North Africa. Germany noted the 
declaration between France and Great Britain with- 
out showing anything except friendship. However, 
there was no intention of standing aside and per- 
mitting France to take over the empire of the Sultan. 
Arrangements were made for the Kaiser, while cruis- 
ing in the Mediterranean, to call at Tangier. Here 
was a protest that could be seen by all of Europe, 
as well as by the Moroccans. This was the time and 
place for declaring German rights, and it was utilized 
without equivocation. On March 31, 1905, Kaiser 
Wilhelm II answered the remarks by which he was 
welcomed to Tangier by saying that he was paying 
a visit to the Sultan of Morocco, an independent 
sovereign; and he hoped that under his inspired 
guidance free Morocco would continue to be open 
to the peaceful competition of all nations, without 
monopoly or exclusion, on a basis of complete 
equality. He said that the purpose of his visit to 
Tangier was to do everything in his power for the 
safety of German interests in Morocco. As he re- 
garded the Sultan as an independent ruler, the 
Kaiser said that he would enter into an agreement 
with him concerning the best methods for safeguard- 
ing these interests. Here was announced to France 
the fact that she would have to settle with Germany 
in advance of any further steps being taken toward 
absorption of the Sherifian Empire. Through this 
incident was developed a meeting at Algeciras, in 
Spain, and the agreement which followed. 
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The Act of Algeciras was signed on April 7, 1906 
by the powers who were parties to the Convention 
of Madrid in 1880, except that Denmark did not 
participate at Algeciras and Russia signed without 
having been a party to the first convention. This 
conference was held upon the invitation of His 
Sherifian Majesty, for the purpose of arriving at 
certain reforms. This program which was discussed 
and adopted covered the following points: 


I Organization of the police. 

II Detection and repression of contraband arms. 

III Concession for a Moroccan State Bank. 

IV Better return of taxes, and creation of new 
revenues. 

V_ Customs of the Empire and repression of 
fraud and smuggling. 


VI Public services and public works. 


The participation of the United States at Algeciras 
was for the purpose of preserving its commercial 
interests in Morocco, protecting the life, liberty, and 
property of its citizens, and aiding in removing fric- 
tion and controversy which seemed to menace the 
peace between the powers who joined in signing the 
treaty of 1880. There was to be no departure from 
the traditional policy forbiding participation in settle- 
ment of strictly European political questions. The 
United States became a signatory without assuming 
any obligation or responsibility for enforcement. 


A series of agreements between France and other 
single nations continued with an accord between 
France and Germany, signed February 9, 1909. This 
one was said to be for the purpose of facilitating execu- 
tion of the Act of Algeciras, and to avoid causes of 
misunderstanding between these two powers. It was 
stated that France desired to maintain the integrity 
and independence of the Sherifian Empire. Germany 
said that her only interests in Morocco were eco- 
nomic, and recognized .the special political interests 
of France in that country. In France this agreement 
was seen to have been fortunate because it was a direct 
deal between her and the only other power opposing 
her actions in Morocco. Germany felt assured of 
free participation in commerce and trade within an 
independent Morocco. Regardless of these early 
hopes, the accord was vague and its successful opera- 
tion not only impossible, but it led to further dis- 
agreements and misunderstandings. 

Internal conditions in Morocco had been dis- 
integrating for many years and were soon to reach 
the limit beyond which European powers would not 
allow them to go. Germany was more than anxious 
to take over, as was well demonstrated. France was 
not able to carry out the proposed reforms essential 
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to stopping the retrograde movement. Spain was 
busy with the problem of occupying ports along the 
Mediterranean coast and posts in the Riff mountains. 
The sultan was deposed by his half-brother, after 
much strife, and the ex-sultan fled to the French for 
protection. This new sultan was guilty of barbarities, 
revolting to the natives of his capital as well as to 
Europeans. Taxes could not be collected. Loans had 
to be sought and from them the sultan became more 
deeply involved with the infidels he was supposed 
to have despised. At last, tribal revolts pressed him 
within the walls of Fez; he and his country were 
bankrupt, his administrative machine was broken 
down, and confusion held sway. There was no al- 
ternative for the sultan, who had been supported by 
a group of German businessmen in overthrowing his 
half-brother, and he turned to the French for help. 
On April 28, 1911 French troops started from Rabat 
with the announced purpose of rescuing the Euro- 
peans in Fez. 


The best natural harbor along the Atlantic coast 
of the country was Agadir, a port in southern Moroc- 
co. In July of 1911, the German gunboat Panther 
moved into Agadir with the declared intention of 
protecting German interests. The cause for this move 
rested in the tangled web of schemes to make the 
Franco-German Accord of 1909 operative. There 
had been a difference of opinion between these two 
nations regarding the need to send troops for the 
protection of Europeans in Fez. Germany became 
suspicious of French motives in going to Fez and 
aiding the sultan. The Panther’s move to Agadir led 
to a grave crisis and brought about a new accord and 
territorial agreement between France and Germany: 
On November 4, 1911 this agreement was signed, 
averting the outbreak of war. France was given 
Germany’s assurance that the establishment of a 
protectorate in Morocco would not be interfered with. 
It was provided that French intervention in Morocco 
would depend on French discretion rather than a 
petition by the reigning sultan. Germany gained ter- 
ritorial rights in the Congo and a further African 
holding in Togoland. This agreement turned out to 
be the last in the long line required for settlement 
of the question of France in Morocco. 

On March 30, 1912 the Treaty of Fez was signed 
on behalf of the Government of the French Re- 
public and by His Sherifian Majesty, Moulay Abd- 
el- Hafid, for his government. By this transaction 
France established herself as the protector of the 
sultan and his empire. A free hand was given to the 
Protectorate in reforming the administration, judici- 
ary, education, economies, finance, and military or- 
ganization in Morocco. Religious status, the tradi- 
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tional prestige of the sultan, and the exercise of the 
Mohammedan religion were to be safeguarded by 
the new regime. The Government of the Republic 
was to come to an understanding with the Spanish 
Government regarding interests which Spain derived 
from its geographical position and territorial posses- 
sions on the Moroccan coast. Tangier would retain 
its distinctive characteristics, which would determine 
the municipal organization. To carry out these last 
requirements a convention was signed by France and 
Spain on November 27, 1912, by which the zones 
of influence of each were described. Limits of the 
Spanish enclave known as Ifni were set forth, as well 
as the boundaries of Tangier. Rights of both parties 
and methods of operation in Morocco were defined 
with great detail. In effect, France had assumed pro- 
tection of the entire country and Spain became a sub- 
tenant. 

France called upon the other nations who had 
signed treaties by which they gained capitulatory 
rights and favored-nation treatment, asking them to 


renounce these rights. The United States of America 
had declined to adhere to the convention of Novem- 
ber 4, 1911, between France and Germany, and re- 
frained from any opinion of a political nature con- 
cerning the Franco-Moroccan Protectorate Treaty. 
This attitude was persisted in until 1917, when 
France, our traditional friend, was at war with Ger- 
many. On October 20, 1917 the Secretary of State 
directed a communication to the French Ambassador 
in which he informed him that the Government of 
the United States recognized the Protectorate of 
France, subject to the special rights and privileges 
of Spain in Morocco. That very limited recognition 
is as far as this matter has gone. The treaty of 1836 
remains the basis of peace and friendship between 
these two powers, and the United States continues to 
treat the whole of Morocco as a single country. 
Validity and continuity of that treaty have been up- 
held by a judgment of the International Court of 
Justice as recently as August 27, 1952. 


WHERE THERE’S A WILL 


I have never thought that peace or security could be won except 
the hard way. I remember saying that security cannot be created 
in a day nor by any document, however admirable. It must be 
the product of time and constant effort, of learning to work 
together, and of practicing and upholding accepted standards of 


conduct. 


SOME OTHER WAY THAN WAR 


Whatever war can settle there is some other way to settle; for 
when war is done its results have to be justified, and the reason 
that can justify them might have spared us the war. 


William Ernest Hocking 





Anthony Eden 


DESIRE FOR JUSTICE AND ORDER 


Man bears within him certain ideas of order, of justice, of 
reason, with a constant desire to bring them into play .. . for 
this he labors unceasingly. 


Guizot, History of Civilization 
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On September 6, 1930, crowds of Argentines stood 
in the streets of Buenos Aires and cheered the army 
as it moved toward the Casa Rosada. Hipdlito Iri- 
goyen, Argentina’s first so-called ‘‘man-of-the- 
people” had just been forced to resign, and the rem- 
nants of his party were about to be ousted. But in 
their desire to get rid of a once popular but now de- 
spised ruler, most of those who cheered failed to ask, 
“What are we getting in his place?” The result was 
more than a year of military dictatorship before the 
country returned to constitutional normalcy. 

After nearly a dozen years of conservative, stable 
government, similar in many respects to that under 
which Argentina had lived in the late nineteenth and 
early twentieth centuries, the people were ready for 
something different. At dawn on June 4, 1943, troops 
of the Campo de Mayo garrison on the outskirts of 
Buenos Aires moved against the administration. As 
they proceeded to take over strategic points in the 
capital, they were cheered on by cries of “Long live 
liberty!” and “Long live democracy!” from the 
thousands of citizens engaged in wild demonstrations 
against the doomed regime. Within a few hours the 
revolution was over. The fate of the nation had been 
decided again by a brief display of armed might. 
Once more, however, the Argentine man-in-the- 
street, in the spirit of “anything for a change,” failed 
to ask, “What are we getting in its place?” The re- 
sult was military rule, the rise of Juan Perén, and the 
disappearance of “liberty” and “democracy” in Ar- 
gentina. 

The 1930 revolution had been a triumph for the 
army and the Conservative party. The one of 1943 
was simply a triumph for the army. For more than 
two years thereafter, several high army officers were 
striving for supreme power. Out of this struggle 
emerged Perén as the strong man of Argentina. 

In the second half of the nineteenth century and 
early years of the twentieth, Argentina had been 
ruled by the landed aristocracy. Although it was 
government by the few through a rigidly controlled 
system of elections, it was stable and relatively good. 
Under such guidance Argentina prospered, attracted 
many European immigrants, and developed into one 
of the leading nations of Latin America. The twenti- 
eth century, however, has witnessed the rise of labor 
to a position of real influence in political affairs. 
Perén is one of those recent demagogues who has 
capitalized on the increasing ability of the masses to 
make their demands heard. 
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The Perén dictatorship was based on three princi- 
pal pillars—labor, the army and the Church. Of the 
three, labor appears to have been the most influential. 
By providing frequent wage increases and other bene- 
fits, Perén courted labor. In this he was greatly 
aided for a time by his attractive wife. In addition 
to their effective control through their far-reaching 
labor organization (the CGT), the Peréns made good 
use of their personal magnetism and their skill as 
masters of mob psychology. The ability of both Juan 
and Eva Perén to gather thousands of their followers 
in the Plaza de Mayo and harangue them to action 
was well recognized. 

As in most Latin American republics, recent Argen- 
tine presidents have had to be ever mindful of the 
army. Perén realized that without the backing of a 
majority of the armed forces he could not remain in 
office. His retention of this support for a decade was 
due not only to his military background, but also to 
his great following among the masses. 

Perén came to power with the blessings of the 
Roman Catholic Church, which claims to embrace 
more than ninety per cent of the Argentine people. 
For some eight years after his election to the presi- 
dency in 1946, he got along well with the clergy. 
Church and State used each other to mutual advan- 
tage; and until late in his regime the Church received 
numerous favors in return for its support. 

In tampering with the Argentine economy, Perén 
made one of his greatest blunders. Before his appear- 
ance on the scene, Argentina had enjoyed a stable 
economy and a prosperity based on its position as one 
of the greatest cattle and grain producing countries 
of the world. In 1946, however, Perén introduced 
a “five-year plan” which aimed at creating “economic 
independence” by quickly transforming agricultural 
Argentina into an industrial state of the first order. 
To pay for this great transformation, the cattle and 
wheat barons, who for so long had ruled the country, 
were forced to sell their products to the government 
at ruinous prices, while the government in turn sold 
these in the world market for as much as the traffic 
would bear. 

The inevitable happened. Producers sharply cur- 
tailed their output. On top of this came two years 
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of drought. As a result, Argentina found herself 
no longer able to supply both her foreign customers 
and those at home. Thereupon, certain Peronista 
officials suddenly discovered that meat “will wreck 
your liver, undermine your health, poison you with 
proteins and provoke serious digestive disturbances.” 
Meatless days were decreed—in the land with the 
world’s highest per capita meat consumption. Black 
bread replaced white as wheat became a scarce 
commodity. 

Not only was Perén’s method of financing fal- 
lacious, but his industrialization program was under- 
taken without due consideration of Argentina’s de- 
ficiency in many of the raw materials essential to 
such development. Moreover, a large part of the 
money that was supposed to go for industrialization 
apparently ended up in grafters’ pockets. Much of 
it also was invested in unprofitable enterprises, or in 
wild schemes such as the highly publicized atomic 
energy project, which even Peronista members of 
Congress finally termed a fiasco. 

In his relations with labor, Perén also eventually 
found himself in trouble. Wage increases hardly kept 
pace with the rapidly rising cost of living. In his 
attempt to keep prices down and, at the same time, 
grant labor’s numerous demands, he almost squeezed 
industry out of existence. When he finally reached 
the point of having to refuse substantial wage boosts, 
the result was serious labor unrest with riots and 
other disorders. The labor problem was further 
complicated by a great migration of workers from 
the rural areas into the cities in search of industrial 
jobs. This created unemployment in Buenos Aires 
and other centers, while leaving a shortage of labor 
on the farms. 

Finally the Perén government was forced to re- 
verse itself on several matters of economic policy. 
For the purpose of alleviating the grain and meat 
shortages, it began lending a hand to agriculture. In 
an effort to relieve a dangerous situation in the capital, 
it started a back-to-the-farm movement. During the 


last two years, Perén also toned down his nationalistic 
insistence on “economic independence” and invited 
foreign capital back into Argentina. 

Labor unrest, economic crises and the death of 
Evita all contributed toward weakening Perén’s hold 
on the country. As he felt his popularity declining, 
he vastly increased his civil police force and stepped 
up his terroristic practices. Freedom of the press 
and freedom of speech had long been dead; and dur- 
ing the last years of the dictatorship, a casual anti- 
Peronista remark to a relative or friend sent many 
an Argentine to jail. Late in 1954 came the inevita- 
ble clash between the Church, ever seeking to extend 
its power and uphold its rights, and the dictator who 
demanded complete submission to his personal rule. 
An increasing boldness on the part of the clergy 
brought retaliation by the totalitarian political ruler 
and led to the Church-State split which preceded 
Perén’s recent downfall. 

Clerical influence in the September, 1955, revolu- 
tion has been somewhat overplayed. Certainly the 
loss of Church support was a blow which contributed 
to the decline of Perén’s power. The Church pro- 
vided a rallying ground for some of the divided op- 
position, and it probably caused some disaffection 
among members of the armed forces. But even more 
decisive were the general economic plight of the 
country, the growing dissatisfaction in the ranks of 
labor, and the failure of Perén’s “descamisados” to 
rally sufficiently to his support when the crisis came. 

To millions of Argentines longing for their former 
freedoms, the overthrow of Perén came as a great 
relief. As in 1930 and 1943, however, they are not 
certain what they are getting in place of the fallen 
regime. But faced by mounting evidence of the 
corruption practiced by the ex-dictator and his cronies 
and the staggering economic blows inflicted on the 
nation during the past decade, most Argentines ap- 
pear strong in the belief that “anything will be better 
than what we had.” 


NEW WORLD TO BE WON 


The road we travel is long, but at the end lies the grail of 
peace. And in the valley of peace we see the faint outlines of a 


new world, fertile and strong. . . 


I believe that man stands on 


the eve of his greatest day. I know, too, that that day is not a 
gift but a prize that we shall not reach it until we have won it. 
Adlai Stevenson 1955 
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Ten Years Later 


Ten years have passed since the beginning of the 
occupation of Japan. It is now time for reminiscence 
and evaluation. In this brief article it is proposed 
to think only in general terms. It is, should we say, 
random thoughts by one who was part of the occupa- 
tion from its inception and who was privileged to re- 
main during the years following. From the vantage 
point of these latter years, it may be possible to 
analyze briefly the impact of the occupation on 
Japanese life and to determine wherein lie its greatest 
successes and failures. In order to accomplish such 
an analysis, it may be well to take four major topics 
into consideration—the efforts of the occupation, its 
impact on Japanese life, observations on the years 
following and the lessons to be learned. 

Generally speaking, the chief objective of the oc- 
cupation was to assure for all time that a belligerent, 
ultranationalistic Japan should not rise again. In 
order to accomplish this, it was determined that 
democratic reforms should be instituted in politics, 
economy, and the social fields. It was wisely decided 
that such reforms could best be implemented through 
the Japanese themselves. To this end, the idea of 
military government, as such, was abandoned. The 
occupation, aside from the strictly military aspects, 
was to be essentially advisory in nature. Where 
troops were maintained in force, they abstained from 
interfering with the civil affairs of the people. The 
advisory teams throughout the prefectures, though at 
first in uniform and called Military Government, 
were small in number of personnel and were seldom 
thought of by most Japanese as occupiers or con- 
querors. Instead, they became friends in a time of 
need. The stage was well set and the actors generally 
en rapport. An experiment in occupation was about 
to begin. How successful would it be in this old 
country of ancient culture and different tradition? 

One of the principal objectives set forth was the 
elimination from positions of authority of all persons 
responsible for the development of militarism and 
ultranationalism. This included all fields of en- 
deavor, from the General to the school teacher. Even 
here, where it would have been easy to have purged 
by fiat, the matter was worked out with the Japanese 
themselves with a minimum of surveillance on the 
part of the occupation authorities. Indeed, American 
personnel who interfered with the Japanese screening 
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were quickly chastized. Persons considered for 
screening were dealt with by local boards, the de- 
cision reviewed by central committees, and pro- 
visions made for appeal. Despite the democratic 
nature of the purges, they were the most unpleasant 
phase of the occupation and were bound to create a 
degree of animosity. 

More constructive and satisfying were the reforms 
in politics, economy, health and welfare, and educa- 
tion—with their concomitant improvements in the 
life of the people themselves. 

In the political field it was determined to retain 
the basic elements of Japanese government. How- 
ever, in order to assist in the development of more 
democratic concepts, certain changes were necessary. 
Here, as elsewhere, emphasis was placed on Japanese 
self-determination under occupation guidance. It is 
true that in this field as in others it sometimes ap- 
peared as though there was more guidance than self- 
determination. Nevertheless, in retrospect and in 
view of the circumstances, occupation authorities 
showed remarkable forbearance. The new constitu- 
tion, despite the famous anti-war clause, was essential- 
ly a Japanese creation, designed to guarantee that 
never again should it be possible for authoritarianism 
or militarism to gain absolute control of the govern- 
ment. Extension of the franchise and popular elec- 
tion of governmental officials and national representa- 
tives were Japanese desires, worked out by Japanese 
and occupational personnel in cooperation. 

In the second field of endeavor, such developments 
as land reform, encouragement of the small business 
man, the development of new products, and the re- 
vision of old products to meet new demands were 
dealt with under the advice and guidance of the 
occupation. Sometimes such advice was not well given 
and sometimes the Japanese rejected it, whether good 
or bad. Nevertheless, a new impetus was given the 
little man in a country which had hitherto known 
mostly large owners. 

In the third field, occupation health and welfare 
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Campus of the International Christian University near Tokyo, Japan. Uni- 
versity Hall, in the background, houses classrooms, offices, laboratories, 
lounges and student health units. Also a temporary library having 60,000 
books. In the foreground is the incomplete university church. 


authorities worked closely with Japanese to improve 
conditions. The latter were anxious to learn and 
were apt pupils, though to Western eyes many 
customs which were retained left much to be desired. 
There was much to be done in this field. The country 
had not had much opportunity for contact with new 
advances in medicine and health practices during the 
war years. Public welfare had never been a major 
concern of the Japanese people themselves, despite 
neighborhood associations, women’s leagues, and 
similar organizations. The response was excellent. 
The proverbial cleanliness of the Japanese was now 
extended. Home and village sanitation, child care, 
hospital improvement, welfare centers, medical im- 
provements, all were studied diligently and effected 
as soon as possible insofar as time and money would 
permit. 

In education the Japanese noted for their school 
system and their literacy, discussed changes, accept- 
ing most and rejecting some. More democratic class- 
room methods were introduced and less emphasis 
given to rote learning. New school buildings were 
built, often by popular demand over the objections 
of legislators. Probably the most sweeping changes 
were the development of the 6-3-3 plan and boards 
of education. The desirability of both of these is 
still a source of controversy among the Japanese. 
Nevertheless, both were decided upon by the Japa- 
nese themselves. PTA’s became representative of the 
people and no longer mere school supporters groups, 
involved in financial assistance only. They took an 
active interest in improvement of the welfare of the 
children. Women’s organizations took a new lease 
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on life and became active not only in community 
politics but all civic problems. School lunches were 
started, with mothers taking turns working in the 
lunch rooms and at the same time learning proper 
diet and sanitation. Schools became communal ef- 
forts and centers of civic affairs in many places. No 
longer did the school belong to the principal but to 
the community. Adult education was fostered and 
knowledge and skills taken home to be applied in 
everyday life. Out-of-school youth reorganized their 
groups, gaining confidence in their own abilities. 
They developed community recreational programs, 
study groups, community libraries, political interest 
groups, agricultural groups, and in countless other 
ways worked with their elders to develop the com- 
munity as a better place to live. 4-H Clubs started 
study centers, developed experimental fields, under- 
took surveys to determine ways and means of de- 
veloping new industries in their areas. Nor were such 
activities on the part of youth confined to a given 
area. Exchange of information, visits to other areas, 
and conferences were arranged. 

All of these efforts were essentially Japanese, with 
members of the occupation standing by as advisors. 
The impact on Japanese life was tremendous. It was 
difficult to believe that this was the country of 1945. 
The American who had come, wondering what at- 
titude he would find, was a friend, a companion, a 
confidant. The feeling was mutual. 

What actually had been accomplished? Only time 
could tell that, but by the time the Occupation came 
to its conclusion certain things were outstanding. 
First, and most important, an understanding had been 
reached between two divergent peoples. Control of 
the government rested in the hands of the people. 
The franchise had been extended. Women had 
achieved a new place in the sun. The little man in 
agriculture and in business had new opportunities 
before him. Education had become more democratic. 
The country had become healthier. Youth had begun 
to feel itself a contributor to the development of a 
Japan renascent. These were the big accomplishments 
in the life of the Japanese during the occupation. 

Yet these changes, advances if you will, were not 
without their accompanying problems. Some of them 
began to show fairly early in the occupation, others 
later, and still others in the period following the 
occupation. The natural cooperativeness of the Japa- 
nese made it difficult to determine to just what de- 
gree some changes were based upon actual acceptance 
or upon a desire to please. Sometimes changes which 
seemed to be agreed upon never took place in actual 
fact, though they appeared on paper or were re- 
soundingly applauded at meetings. In addition, often 
changes would be heartily agreed upon and then 
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tound impossible of implementation because of the 
economic situation, or effected and then allowed to 
deteriorate because of lack of funds. Again, traditions 
would be forgotten in the excitement of the moment, 
only to prove an insurmountable obstacle later. Gov- 
ernmental centralization once more was developing, 
showing that constitutional reform and extension of 
the franchise are not guarantees in themselves. Land 
reform did not solve the problem of the second son 
when he gravitated to the city, and added to the diffi- 
culties there. Misunderstanding of the meaning of 
democracy added to the problem of juvenile delin- 
quency — or what is called juvenile delinquency in 
Japan. Student strikes, teacher strikes, petty thievery, 
a breakdown in morals — these were ascribed to the 
new education and its failure to teach morals as a 
specific part of the curriculum, or to too much free- 
dom. Such were only a few things on the debit side 
of the ledger. 


Basically it can be said that the major concepts of 
the new Japan built during the occupation remain. 
Mainly what has appeared as reversal during the 
post-occupation years has been due to a natural swing 
of the pendulum, a rebellion against that swing, espe- 
cially on the part of youth, which gives the appear- 
ance of an excessive leftist trend, and to errors in 
judgment during the occupation on the part of both 
the Japanese and their advisors. A considerable part 
of the pendulum swing has been due to a return to 
the normal conservatism of the Japanese as well as to 
the fact that some changes took place because of the 
desire to please as noted above. Discovery, after a 
fair period of trial, that certain reforms were not 
really feasible also contributed to the swing. World 
events, together with Japan’s failure to increase her 
economy, have necessitated at least temporary aban- 
donment of some changes. Sovereignty and a tend- 
ency toward centralization, too, have brought about a 
general reexamination of trends developed during 
the occupation which are inimical to complete govern- 
ment controls. The ultimate failure of the purge 
and the resurgence of the great families make it 
appear as though the old economic system is on the 
way back. 

The rebellion of youth, particularly university- 
age youth, is not peculiar to Japan nor, in fact, to the 
present. It is also not new in Japan. Nevertheless, 
in some measure it may be said to be a failure on the 
part of youth to understand democracy and a failure 
on the part of education to teach such understanding. 
The breakdown of the family and its control over 
the younger generation are usually ascribed to the 
occupation and its reforms, especially in education. 
Yet actually this breakdown had occurred before the 
occupation arrived. Whatever the cause — war, de- 
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feat, or occupation — it is one of the major reasons 
given for changing back to old ways in education. 

The growth of communism among Japanese youth 
as a concomitant of the above during the post-war 
years, including the years of occupation, has been of 
constant concern. It must be emphasized that this 
growth is due largely to failure of both occupation 
and Japanese authorities to comprehend early the 
problems of the youth of new Japan and their natural 
desire to play a part in the reconstruction of the 
country. As has been pointed out above, Japanese 
youth responded well during the occupation where 
they were given guidance and the feeling of belong- 
ing. Unhappily, such guidance was confined essen- 
tially to rural out-of-school youth and to rural and 
urban students through the high school years only. 
University youth was allowed pretty much to find its 
own way. Without proper guidance, without under- 
standing, indeed without sympathy, there was a nat- 
ural gravitation on the part of youth toward commu- 
nism, which seized upon their vulnerability. This 
trend has grown since the occupation. Virtual aban- 
donment of the rural youth program as directed to- 
ward decentralization and democratization, plus the 
return of old controls and emphasis upon old mores, 
has tended to create discontent and open the field for 
communist activity there. 

On the surface, looking at Japan today, it would 
seem that most of the occupation changes are being 
reversed one by one. Many of them are, and many 
of them should be —but the great fundamental 
changes remain — extension of the franchise, the new 
status of women, better health, greater concern for 
welfare, land reform, a more democratic educational 
system and, most important, a youth which believes 
it has the capacity for leadership based upon ability 
rather than the school attended. The reversal of 
these will not be easy. 


The major lesson that it is hoped has been learned 
from success and failure in Japan is that the desire 
for the basic human freedoms is as potent in an Asian 
country as in a Western. The freedoms are there; 
their realization is different in method. Economic 
factors must be given priority and changes made in 
consonance to bring about such realization. Tradi- 
tions and customs must be respected and accepted as 
governing elements in working toward this realiza- 
tion. Youth, guided and worked with, is the most 
basic element of all in the long-range successful reali- 
zation of the desire for freedom and democratic 
action. And then, above all, he who would teach or 
explain must have humility. These are the lessons 
the occupation of Japan has taught. Wherein they 
were remembered, the freedoms the Japanese sought 
to find, with our help, continue? 
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ALEXANDER Papacos (1883-1955) 


The death of Greek Premier Marshal Papagos on October 5 
recalls another chapter in the tradition of Thermopylae. Papagos 
led the Greek forces which heroically staved off Musolini’s attack 
in October, 1940 and drove them back into Albania. The Greeks 
were defeated only when the superior mechanized columns of 
Hitler saved the situation for the Axis Powers by sweeping into 
Greece in April, 1941. Refusing to collaborate with the Germans, 
Papagos was imprisoned in concentration camps, including 
Dachau, until the American liberation in 1945. His health suf- 
fered greatly during imprisonment and doubtless contributed to 
the weakened condition which brought his death at the age of 71 
as a result of a lung hemorrhage. 

Alexander Papagos was born in Athens, Greece on December 
9, 1883 of an aristocratic family. Destined for a military career, 
he was educated at the Brussels Military Academy, the Cavalry 
School at Ypres, Belgium and at the Greek War Academy. He 
served in the Balkan Wars, 1912-13, rising from lieutenant to 
captain, and against Germany and Bulgaria in the First World 
War, rising to the rank of major. Papagos participated in the 
disastrous Turkish War of 1922. He was made colonel at the 
time, and five years later became a major general. He had a 
brilliant career as a soldier. 

As a statesman, his service began at a time in life when most 
men seek retirement. It was the Communist inspired rebellion in 
Greece in 1949 that brought him back into public life. He was 
given full powers to deal with the guerillas by the government of 
the liberal leader, the late Themistocles Sophoulis. This task 
successfully accomplished, he entered the Agora as leader of the 
Greek Rally Party the aim of which was to prevent political 
disintegration and economic collapse. Henry Bayard Price’s The 
Marshall Plan and Its Meaning attributes the success of the 
Marshall Plan aid to Greece to Papagos’ skillful control and co- 
operation. The democratic world has watched with interest his 
strong hand in Greek politics ever since. 

Papagos married Mary Kalinski in 1912 and has two children, 
Leonidas and Irene. As Greek Marshal, the first title conferred 
as such on non-royalty, he appeared as tall, thin, graying, hazel- 
eyed — something of the cavalier as well as the scholar. Time 
once described him as a “patrician to the finger tips.” 


GaAMEL ABDEL NassER 


Whatever settlements affecting the future of Asian-Moslem 
nations are undertaken, they should not be attempted without 
consideration of the man who controls the military junta ruling 
Egypt since the coup d’etat of July 23, 1952. Nasser was sent 
to Palestine by King Farouk I in 1948 and, during the maneuvers 
there, he determined to rid Egypt’s army and government of 
inefficiency by planning a “palace revolt” with the assistance of 
several hundred hand picked army officers. His plans are revealed 
in a booklet, The Philosophy of Revolution, published shortly 
after he became premier in September, 1954. Since the forming 
of the Egyptian republic he has not only deposed two kings 
but also taken the puremigship from his “front man,” Naguib. 
Although he charged Naguib with grasping power, he has, as 
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Premier himself, limited his own authority only by his dedicated 
position of carrying out his “philosophy.” Popularity has accrued 
to him by virtue of his distribution of Egypt’s great estates to the 
peasantry and his successful negotiation with Britain over Suez. 
Renewing military activity in the Gaza strip bordering Palestine, 
Nasser’s forces have returned to the scene of his earlier disasters 
as an army Officer. 

Premier Nassar received his first shipment of military supplies 
needed to complete this and perhaps other projects during Octo- 
ber, 1955. Communist Czechoslovakia was the sender. Between 
Egypt and Jordan stands Israel’s Negev sector across which both 
Arab states would undoubtedly like to have free access. The 
question remains as to how much force Nasser would apply in 
order to link Egypt with the Arab-Asian nations by land. 

From childhood, the 37 year old Nasser has been impatient 
and restless. First, he rebelled against a stepmother, then at the 
mediocrity of a Cairo boarding school, and later at the study of 
law and the duplicity of lawyers. He is capable of remarkable 
political planning and able to keep those plans in utmost secrecy. 
Not even his wife, Tahia, was aware of the projected overthrow 
of the monarchy. In his present position he can hardly permit 
the stigma of “satellite” to be attached to his land. At the Ban- 
dung Conference in April, 1955 he was much impressed by 
Chou En-lai. Somewhere between his dislike of American support 
of Israel, as well as British guardianship of Suez, and an overt 
distrust of Communist nations, Nasser must take his stand. This 
stand could be of utmost concern in solving the problems of the 
Near East. 


Car.os CasTiILLo ARMAS 


On October 31, President and Senora Armas of Guatemala 
began a two-week visit to the United States with a welcome by 
Vice-president Nixon and greetings by the Commissioners of the 
District of Columbia. This was the first oficial visit of the thin, 
ascetic looking Latin who was nearly unanimously approved by 
the Guatemalans on October 10, 1954 as their leader. He was the 
man who replaced President Jacobo Arbenz as the result of an 
anti-communist revolt staged in neighboring Honduras and sup- 
ported by the United States. 

Colonel Castillo Armas was commandant of Guatemala’s 
Escuela Politecnica at the time that he opposed the election of 
Arbenz in 1950. As a consequence he was jailed and later 
escaped to Honduras. It was soon afterward that the United 
States Central Intelligence Agency disclosed the fact that a Czech 
shipment of arms had reached the Arbenz government. At the 
same time Castillo Armas emerged from obscurity as a leader 
of the army of liberation. He was equipped with arms flown to 
him by the United States Defense Department according to an 
article in the Saturday Evening Post for October 30, 1954. He 
was able to set up a provisional government inside Guatemala 
with a force of an estimated 2000-3000 men but the Arbenz 
forces of some 6000 men offered little resistance. Arbenz yielded 
and turned the reins of government over to Colonel Carlos 
Enrique Diaz, Chief of the Army Forces, 

Convinced that Diaz was a front for Arbenz, Castillo Armas 
bombed Guatemala City’s Fort Matamoras. Diaz sent for U. S. 
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Ambassador John E. Peurifoy who had been asked earlier 
whether the United States would recognize a junta headed by 
Diaz. Meanwhile, Diaz was forced to leave at the point of a 
machine gun aimed at him by members of Castillo Armas’ forces. 
Castillo Armas was soon after hailed as a provisional president, a 
pattern of succession familiar to students of Latin American 
affairs. He had played his role carefully from behind the scenes 
and emerged at the opportune time. Testimony (wire recorded 
by Castillo Armas) heard by the House Subcommittee on Com- 
munist Aggression in Latin America revealed that Jacobo Arbenz 
had allowed Moscow directed and Communist infiltered persons 
to be installed in the government of Guatemala. This was sig- 
nificant in that it was the first time that recorded testimony was 
ever taken by a Congressional committee from the head of a 
foreign state. It was stated by Newsweek that the Guatemalan 
election of October, 1954 returned 99 percent votes cast “si” 
for President Armas, 

Castillo Armas is a Roman Catholic and possesses no extremist 
views either toward the right or left. He has stated that he is 
motivated solely by a nationalism that “does not reject coopera- 
tion with other nations.” 


JosE Maza FernAnvez 

On September 20, José Maza received from Dr. Van Kleffens 
of The Netherlands the gavel which signified that a new officer 
would preside over the United Nations Assembly. The system 
of geographical rotation has brought to this important role in 
world affairs the man who has headed the Chilean delegation for 





four sessions as well as representing Chile at San Francisco in 
1945. Prior to his assignment to the United Nations, Maza served 
as National Deputy and Senator for over thirty years, as am- 
bassador to Brazil, Uruguay, Haiti, Panama, Dominican Republic 
and Peru and one of the authors the Chilean Constitution of 
1925. 


José Maza was born in Los Angeles, Chile, on October 13, 
1889. He spent his boyhood in Santiago and attended the Liceo 
de Aplicaciém where he majored in literature. In 1908 he entered 
the University of Chile where he was prominent in student 
affairs and received his LL.B. degree in 1913. His career began 
as a court secretary in Antofagasta. Known for his liberal ideas 
he entered politics by way of Chile’s Centro-Liberal Party and 
was soon elected to serve his government. The reforms which 
took place under the Presidency of Arturo Alessandri were 
largely instigated by Maza. As Minister of the Interior and 
Prime Minister he put into effect his plans for decentralization 
of the bureaucracy and for separation of church and state. 

In connection with his work in the United Nations he has 
developed a theory that the smaller nations can best guide the 
world to social and economic justice because they are not re- 
sponsible for direct action but can express their views objectively 
thus coming closer than the great powers to interpreting the 
views of the average man. The League of Nations, he maintains, 
was destroyed by the imperialism of the great powers. He thinks 
that in economic and social gains the United Nations will make 
its greatest strides toward world peace. 








WORLD MISCELLANY 


BY MABEL SOULE CALL 





ILO Work TRAINEES 

The International Labor Organization, an agency of the UN, 
now sponsors the training of 687 workers in the industries of 
thirteen West European nations. The trainees, chosen by the 
ILO, under the UN Expanded Technical Assistance Program, 
come from Colombia, Greece, Iran, Israel, Turkey and Yugo- 
slavia. They receive training in 380 different enterprises in 
Austria, Belgium, Denmark, France, Germany, Luxemburg, Hol- 
land, Norway, Sweden, Switzerland, Great Britain, Finland, and 
the Saar. 


Copyricut ConvENTION IN ForcE 

The Universal Copyright Convention sponsored by UNESCO, 
came into force September 16, 1955. Ratified by fifteen nations, 
including the U. S. and signed by 30 others, the agreement sim- 
plifies the maze of technicalities hitherto necessary to get copy- 
right protection. 


UNESCO Traininc CENTER 

About 30 miles from Cairo is the Arab States Fundamental 
Education Center. It is a project of the Egyptian Government, 
UNESCO and other UN agencies. Students, after several months 
of study, go to work in surrounding villages, improving conditions 
of living for the Egyptian Fellaheen. Many students, who have 
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become specialists in some field go to supervise educational proj- 
ects in Iraq, Jordan, Lebanon, Libya, Saudi Arabia, Syria or 
Yemen, 


Atoms For Peace “Stamp” 

A new 3-cent stamp, which went on sale in July carries around 
its edge words from President Eisenhower’s address to the UN, 
Dec. 8, 1953. It reads, “To find the way by which the. . 


inventiveness of man shall . . . be . . . consecrated to his life.” 


MayFLowER REPLICA 

A British shipyard is building this year a vessel which will be 
a nearly accurate replica of the Mayflower which, in 1620 carried 
the “Pilgrim Fathers” to America. When completed it will be 
sailed across the Atlantic by a non-profit British organization, 
“Project Mayflower” and eventually handed over to the 
Plymouth Foundation, an organization dedicated to preserving 
the memory of our Pilgrim settlers. 


FOA Now ICA 


In June the functions of the Foreign Operations Administra- 
tion were transferred to the Department of State and the De- 
partment of Defense. The title of the agency under the State 
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Department is now the International Cooperation Administra- 
tion. Its new Director is John B. Hollister to succeed Harold E. 
Stassen. Mr. Stassen, in concluding his duties as Director, said 
that countries this side of the Iron Curtain had, since the begin- 
ning of FOA, gone in strategic and military affairs from weakness 
in 1949 to strength today. In economic affairs the picture is 
brighter than ever before in this century. Politically they have 
begun to realize that the chief interest of the U. S. is in world 
peace and prosperity, and that we wish to take constructive action 
in behalf of these ends. 


PrivaTE INVESTMENTs ABROAD INCREASE 


The Commerce Department states that private U. S. invest- 
ments abroad rose from a little under $3 billion in 1954 to $26%4 
billion at the end of the year. 


FULBRIGHT SCHOLARSHIPS Last YEAR 


A report of the Educational Exchange under the Fulbright 
Act shows that in 1954 American students sent abroad came from 
every state and territory in the Union. They totaled 1670 per- 
sons. The number of foreign students coming into this country 
was 2374. They were placed in all the states and territories. 
Evaluation studies reveal that, “A climate of increased under- 
standing and mutual respect is rapidly growing among grantees.” 


CITATION To AN ELDER STATESMAN 


Bernard M. Baruch received on September 11, a citation from 
New York City as “a distinguished American whose dedication 
to the cause of world peace and freedom has gained him the 
gratitude and respect of all people.” 


CoNFERENCE ON THE CARIBBEAN 


The sixth annual conference on the Caribbean was held at 
the University of Florida at Gainesville, December 1-3, 1955. 
The general theme was “Contemporary Political Problems.” 
Several exhibitions were arranged in the libraries and galleries of 
the University. 


Journauists FRoM Latin America VistT Us 


In October ten of the other American republics sent to the 
U. S. under the International Educational Exchange Program of 
the Dept. of State, fifteen newsmen. This was the third such 
group from Latin America. The visitors were given a quick view 
of this country’s social, economic and political life and institu- 
tions. 


FIsHERIES OF THE SouTH PaciFric STUDIED 


Representatives of the governments of Chile, Peru, Ecuador 
and the United States met at Santiago, Chile, in September to 
discuss conservation of fishery resources of the South Pacific 
waters. 


NorTHERN TEACHERS MEET 
The “Flying Teachers” of the Canadian Mackenzie district 


of the Northwest Territories met at Yellowknife last summer 
to compare information gained from their unique experiences. 
Some teachers reported pupils of mixed racial backgrounds, with 
no common language; others have Eskimo pupils who have had 
no contact with the customs of their teachers’ culture. The pro- 
gram of the conference on methods included development of 
handicrafts and folklore and the adaptation of curricula to local 
needs. 
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ConsERVATION TREATY ON Fur SEALS 


Canada, Japan and the Soviet Union sent delegates to the 
U. S. late in November to negotiate a treaty for the conservation 
of fur seals of the northern Pacific area. 


Wortp Lisrarians MEET 

Some 800 leading librarians and documentalists met in Brus- 
sells in September, to discuss the responsibilities of Librarians in 
modern life. The meeting was opened by UNESCO’s Director- 
General, a former Librarian of Congress in the U. S., Luther 
Evans; and it was jointly organized by three library Associations, 
including that for Music. They aimed to coordinate their services. 


VIENNA INTERNATIONAL FAIR 


In September this year the U. S. was represented by a joint 
exhibit, occupying an area of 21,500 square feet, at the inter- 
national fair in Vienna. In addition numerous U. S. companies 
had displays in pavillions, showing different branches of the 
economy. 


FirtH Wor_tp Power ConFERENCE 

Next June the fifth World Power Conference will be held in 
Vienna. The theme of the meeting will be “World Energy 
Resources in the Light of Recent Technical Developments.” 


SpanisH Ripinc ScHoot Returns To VIENNA 

After an absence of over ten years the famous Spanish Riding 
School returned to Vienna in October, 1955. Named Spanish 
because the horses used in the school were descended from a 
famous breed of Spanish horses first brought to Austria after 
1550. the original building was erected during the reign of the 
Emperor Charles VI (1729-1735). In March, 1945, in the wake 
of the war, the school and equipment was moved to the castle 
of St. Martin’s in Upper Austria, whence it is now returned to a 
liberated and rebuilt Vienna. 


REOPENING OF THEATER AND OPERA IN VIENNA 


Destroyed by war-bombs and fire in 1945 the old Burgtheater 
of Vienna has now been rebuilt. While retaining as much as 
possible of the traditional features of the original beautiful build- 
ing, more space, better acoustics and other modern improvements 
have been incorporated. The famous Vienna Opera House of 
Vienna has also been rebuilt to modern plans. Both buildings 
opened in October attracting patrons from all over the world. 


EpucaTion IN IRAQ PROGRESSING 

The Arab World reports that Iraqui primary public schools 
numbered last year, 1,151 boys’ schools; 270 girls’ schools and 
153 coeducational. In addition there were 79 primary private 
schools. The secondary schools numbered 159 public, 52 private 
and foreign. There were also increased normal schools and 10 
colleges. The University of Education sends promising students 
abroad at government expense. Education of all kinds, says this 
report, has made seven-league strides in Iraq in the past few 
years. 


AusTRALIAN Raitway Cars To Inp1A 

Prime Minister Casey announced lately in Canberra that India 
will receive 2000 railway cars from Australia during the next 
three years. This assistance is planned under the Colombo Plan. 


ScrENCE LaBorAToRY IN H1mALayAn Town 


A school in Ramikhet, India is equipping three new labora- 
tories through the combined efforts of UNESCO, the Indian 
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Government and.a group of school children and Rotarians in 
Holland. Learning of the desire of Ramikhet students to study 
science, the Dutch children of Haarlem joined with local Ro- 
tarians and collected almost $3,400, which they sent in the form 
of gift coupons to the Himalayan town. 


Hanp-Woven CLoru 1n Inp1A 


At a meeting in July at New Delhi this summer the All- 
India Handloom Board approved a second 5-year plan which pro- 
poses a target of 3,000 million yards of hand-woven cloth to be 
achieved by the end of the plan. Provision was also made for the 
opening of many new marketing centers in addition to those 
already sanctioned. 


PowER Project 1n INDIA 

A mammoth dam in the Tjitarum Valley, India, is in process 
of construction. The dam will hold water of the river to form a 
lake about 360,000 meters wide. The plan calls also for a power 
project for which six hydro-electric engines will be installed. 


New Governor-GENERAL FOR PAKISTAN 

Because of ill-health the Governor-General of Pakistan, Mr. 
Chulam Mohammed has retired and Major-General Iskander 
Mirza has been appointed by Queen Elizabeth II of England, as 
acting Governor-General. Major Mirza, a graduate of the Royal 
Military College at Sandhurst, has been a Minister in the Pakistan 
Central Cabinet in charge of Interior States and Frontier Region. 


INFORMATION MEp1aA GUARANTEE AGREEMENT 

This formidable title refers to an agreement lately concluded 
between the U. S. and Indonesia whereby Indonesia may buy 
from this country with Indonesian currency material for educa- 
tional, scientific and cultural purposes. The U. S. will provide 
the dollars needed to reimburse the American suppliers of such 
material. 


ANNIVERSARY OF First ATom Boms 

In Hiroshima, Japan, scene ten years ago of the holocaust 
caused by the first atomic attack, the people of the region ob- 
served the day, August 6, with silence and prayer for peace. 


They assembled in the wide expanse of the “Peace Memorial 
Park,” 10,000 strong, as they prayed. Then 500 doves were 
released over the white cenotaph. In Nagasaki, second city to 
be atom-bombed, the day of August 9 was celebrated by the 
unveiling of a Peace Memorial. 


Rice To Laos 

The largest peacetime airdrop in S. E. Asian history began on 
September 13 in the Kingdom of Laos, as the first 1,000 tons of 
U. S. rice was parachuted to Laotians in the famine-stricken 
mountainous areas of that country. The relief operation lasted 
some weeks and was financed by the U. S. International Coopera- 
tion Administration. 


MEETING oF Paciric AREA Mayors 


The third biennial meeting of mayors of cities on the Pacific 
coast was scheduled for Yokohama in November. Participants in 
the preliminary meeting were mayors of Tokyo, Osaka, Nagoya, 
Kobi, Hiroshima, Sapporo, Matsuyama, Sendai and Fukuoka. 


Jupiter CELEBRATION oF ETHIoPIAN EMPEROR 

Ethiopia celebrated on November 3-15 the twenty-fifth anni- 
versary of the coronation of the Emperor, Haile Selassie. Elab- 
orate ceremonies marked the occasion at which the United States 
was represented by three delegates. Besides Ambassador Simon- 
son they were Mrs. Robert Low Bacon, Mr. Milton E. Kahn and 
Mr. Mason Sears. 


Honors FoR Our Own MEMBERS 


In June the Executive Secretary of the American Peace Soci- 
ety, Dr. Franklin Dunham, received the honorary degree of 
L.LD. from Marquette University. 

Rabbi Norman Gerstenfield, a Director of the Society, was 
awarded an honorary degree at the forty-first Commencement 
exercises of the American University. 

In September the Rev. Joseph F. Thorning, also a Director of 
the Society, received from Ambassador Joas Carlos Muniz of 
Brazil the National Order of the Constellation of the Southern 
Cross for “distinguished service promoting Brazilian-American 


friendship.” 





BOOKS 


Wanted: an Asian Policy. By Edwin O. Reischauer. (New York: 
Alfred A. Knopf, 1955. Pp. xii, 276, index. $3.75.) 


Professor Reischauer presents in Wanted: an Asian Policy, a 
thoughtful discussion of our problem in Asia, a subject which is 
most timely in view of the growing public consciousness that 
something has gone sadly wrong during the past decade in our 
Asian relations. 

Born in Japan of American missionary parents and enjoying a 
wide acquaintance in Chinese and Japanese intellectual circles 
and a well-earned reputation as an authority on Far Eastern 
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languages and literatures, Professor Reischauer’s views will com- 
mand respect. He, for his part, modestly points out that “no one 
man’s specialized knowledge could cover more than a small 
portion of the huge field of our relations with Asia.” 

The book is divided into three parts, an estimate of the basic 
nature of American interests in Asia, an appraisal of the recent 
course of developments there, and a series of hypotheses bearing 
on policy illustrated by historical examples. 

In Part I, the author contends that our preoccupation with 
military security should not permit us to disregard the importance 
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of assisting Asia to become a stable and powerful segment of a 
democratic world order. In this way, he suggests, our side might 
gain such added strength that the military crisis would gradually 
fade away, whereas the continued matching of Soviet military 
power by itself would not enable us to maintain the balance if 
Asia should go totalitarian. This is all very well, but in Part III, 
on page 205, he maintains that in Asia we have been putting our 
emphasis on defense rather than upon internal progress to develop 
democratic nations. The latter aim, however, is a long range 
objective that cannot be effectively carried out when a country 
is under actual or threatened attack from a powerful aggressor. 
Moreover, if there had been less attention to defense on our 
part, South Korea certainly and Formosa probably would by now 
have been overrun by Communist legions and Japan be seriously 
threatened. But there can be no disagreement, of course, with 
the author’s plea that we should be working for a democratic 
Formosa. 

Part II is a scholarly interpretation of the impact of the West 
on traditional Asia, and of Asia’s response. The discussion pro- 
vides a necessary foundation for Part III in which some very 
good counsel is offered as to “do’s” and “don’ts” in the prin- 
ciples of strategy to be followed vis a vis Asia. 

There probably will be a much greater area of agreement 
between Dr. Reischauer and other specialists on the contents of 
the first two parts than upon the third. However, on page 19 
there is an instance in which the author’s understanding of the 
facts differs from that of the present reviewer. He refers to the 
rebuffing by the American military commander, at the outset of 
the military occupation, of “scores of self-appointed committees 
and governments, which the most vigorous and able Koreans had 
started to form upon hearing of the Japanese surrender”; and he 
states that the commander felt that these bodies could not be 
tolerated because they were not properly elected. According to 
American official accounts, the accuracy of which would seem to 
be beyond question, this Korean activity was inspired by the so- 
called “People’s Republic of Korea” which had been distributing 
radical propaganda and urging the adoption in the American 
zone of policies paralleling those in the Russian zone. 

On page 177 the author says: “During the Korean war, Japan 
was our ‘privileged sanctuary’ which was far more valuable to us 
than Manchuria was to our enemies.” The term “privileged 
sanctuary” was applied by General MacArthur te Manchuria in 
reference to the immunity from attack it enjoyed by virtue of 
a political decision by the governments participating in the 
United Nations’ action in Korea not to extend military action 
against the Korean aggressors beyond Korea. To describe Japan 
as our “privileged sanctuary” would seem to carry the misleading 
implication that there was a reciprocal Communist decision not 
to bomb Japan. 

Reischauer points out that recognition by us of Communist 
China at pistol point would seriously impair the confidence in us 
of our Asian allies, but he goes on to suggest that this argument 
would lose its cogency if the situation in Asia could be so stabil- 
ized that there would be no question of any Chinese pressure on 
us. It is not clear, however, how such stabilization can be brought 
about and we be relieved of Communist pressure as long as the 
Communists continue to proclaim their fixed purpose of “liberat- 
ing” Formosa and as long as we adhere to our purpose of 
keeping Formosa in friendly hands. Nor is it clear how a lasting 
stability in East Asia can be achieved on the basis of two Chinas 
in the light of Chinese traditions of cultural unity and the conse- 
quent irreconcilability of the Chinese people, Communists and 
non-Communists alike, to a partitioning of their country. 

Confidence in the author’s objectivity and balance are shaken 
by such far-fetched oditer dicta as the following: 
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“For each red or pink who may have been uncovered by 
McCarthist techniques in the United States, it seems prob 
able that ten thousand Asians have been lost to democracy’s 
cause and many million other Asians nudged a step farther 
toward the Communist side.” (p. 274) 

“As a result of irresponsible Congressional attacks, many 
officials have become frozen into a posture of rigid terror 
when faced with Asian problems.” (p. 275) 

There has been a vogue in “liberal” circles for the making 
of charges such as these, but it is doubtful whether there has 
been or is any factual warrant for such extreme statements. 

Despite these faults, the book is a worth-while contribution to 
American understanding of Asia. 

JosepH W. BaLianTing 
Washington, D. C. 


The United Nations and the Maintenance of International Peace 
and Security. By Leland M. Goodrich and Anne P. Simons, 
(Washington, D. C.: The Brookings Institution, 1955. Pp. 
709. $6.00.) 


This book is the first of a series of studies to be published by 
the Brookings Institution on the United Nations as a contribu- 
tion to a better understanding of the history and work of that 
international organization. It has been prepared by two highly 
qualified authors. Professor Goodrich of Columbia University is 
chairman of the board of editors of International Organization; 
Anne P. Simons, formerly on the staff of the United Nations 
Secretariat, has had the opportunity to observe the organization 
in its actual operation. This joint effort produces a highly com- 
mendable volume. 

Analyzing and evaluating the procedure and methods used in 
the United Nations for the maintenance of peace and security, 
the authors feel that U.N. has been less effective than was 
expected when the Charter was first signed. They find that free 
and public debates in the Council and Assembly are not neces- 
sarily the best way to promote the spirit of compromise or to settle 
controversial issues. It is their belief that preliminary private 
discussions and the appointment of rapporteurs to facilitate nego- 
tiations might increase the effectiveness of U.N. action. As to 
the use of collective measures in situations similar to that of 
Korea, they state that the Assembly can be useful in the mobiliza- 
tion of various political and economic pressures. They think the 
U.N. provides the necessary framework whereby individual mem- 
bers can appeal in case of violation of their rights under the 
Charter, but in the meantime, members will have to rely on 
their national armed forces and other forces made available under 
special defense agreements to meet major attacks of aggression. 

In the field of regulation of armaments, Goodrich and Simons 
point out that at present the important thing is to improve rela- 
tions and to foster confidence among major powers in order to 
create a better atmosphere for such a move. In other words, effec- 
tive international control can only be achieved when international 
situations are more favorable, but continual discussion may help 
to clarify the problems involved and the intentions of the parties 
concerned, 


L. Kinc Quan 

Washington, D.C. 
Peace, War and You. By Jerome Davis. (New York, Henry 
Schuman, 1952. Pp. 282. $3.00.) 


Written during the tensions of the recent Korean war, this 
book proposes to analyze the causes of war, to demonstrate its 
evil results, and to suggest ways in which Americans can help 
to promote a peaceful world. Dr. Davis has no trouble in show- 
ing that arms races do not bring peace, and that wars generate 
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undesirable consequences; he argues, therefore, that disarmament, 
friendly negotiation, aid to underdeveloped countries, confront- 
ing the Communist challenge with “a better solution that Com- 
munism offers,” and a world government based on the propor- 
tional representation of populations offer ways to reduce the 
chances of another world holocaust. 

Unfortunately the book as a whole is not convincing. It 
rambles, and its arguments are not always cogent. At times it 
is historically unsound. especially in sections which oversimplify 
the causes of war by giving too much weight to economic argu- 
ments, particularly the profit motive. The competition of profit- 
seekers was not a primary cause for either the war of 1914 
or that of 1939. In places the argument is politically naive, 
accepting Soviet statements at face value without examining 
motives or actions. Some of the argument seems also theologically 
shallow, when Dr. Davis implies that if men follow Christian 
principles a peaceful world will result. Such action and such 
result are of course devoutly to be wished, but no man can 
guarantee or even foresee the results. God can work through man, 
but man cannot use God for his own ends. 

Readers will find the book provocative, both as to aspects with 
which they agree and those with which they disagree. They may 
also, incidentally, feel that the Eisenhower administration has, 
with the recent appointment of Mr. Stassen to deal with dis- 
armament questions, taken a step toward carrying out Dr. Davis’s 
suggestion that a “general staff for peace” be created as an 
independent agency within the government. 


Roperic H. Davison 
George Washington University 


The Rise of Chinese Military Power, 1895-1912. By Ralph L. 
Powell. (Princeton, N. J.: Princeton University Press, 1955. 


Pp. 383. $6.00.) 


In Chinese history and culture, the position of the soldier was 
always held secondary to that of the scholar and civil authority. 
Most of the famous generals in Chinese history were Ju Chiang, 
“scholar generals.” Thus the Chinese military tradition did not 
develop along modern military lines as in other nations until 
China realized that her military competency was inadequate in 
suppressing the Taiping Rebellion from within, and the Opium 
and Arrow Wars from without. 

Dr. Powell’s book discusses the modernization of the armies 
in China prior to the Sino-Japanese War in 1894-5, to the estab- 
lishment of the Republic in 1911. His basic objectives on this 
study are to describe the weakness of the traditional armed forces, 
the creation of the new-styled armies and the growth of semi- 
personal armies, which permitted militarists to seize power on the 
disintegration of the Manchu Monarchy, and to trace the steps 
the Chinese army has gone through, evaluating the degree of 
progress attained. 

In the process of military reforms, Dr. Powell finds that sev- 
eral gigantic problems had to be surmounted. One was the in- 
adequacy of industrialization. This basic weakness was responsible 
for the practice of depending on foreign nations to supply the 
essential materials and weapons of war. Even today the Red 
armies of China cannot operate effectively without supply of 
planes, tanks, big guns, and electronic equipment from the Soviet 
Union. Another weakness was the shortage of technical specialists 
and qualified officers. This deficiency led to the continual em- 
ployment of foreign military advisers, whose prime allegiance was 
to their own country. The third problem was that the Chinese 
army was handicapped by personal and provincial loyalties, which 
made unification of command difficult and gave rise to nepotism 
and favoritism. 
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Dr. Powell feels that the West has seriously underestimated the 
Chinese soldier as an effective fighting unit. When adequately 
trained, equipped, led or indoctrinated, the Chinese peasant can 
be a first class soldier. 

This book is a scholarly piece of work, well written and docu- 
mented. It is of interest not only to students of military affairs 
but also to those who are interested in the history of the modern- 
ization of China. 

L. Kinc Quan 
Washington, D.C. 


Representative Government in Southeast Asia. By Rupert Emer- 
son. (Cambridge, Mass.: Harvard University Press, 1955. Pp. 
197. $3.50.) 


Southeast Asia is one of the most vital areas of the world today. 
Whether it will remain in the fold of the Free world, or be 
swallowed up by the ever-expanding iron curtain poses a question 
in which the entire world is interested. Its fate affects not only 
the future of Asia but possibly the future of the world. Thus the 
book under review is a timely one. 

Professor Emerson examines the functioning of representative 
institutions in the newly independent nations of Indonesia, 
Burma, and the Philippines as well as the gradual development of 
self-government in Malaya. All these nations had encountered 
serious difficulties before reaching the present stage of develop- 
ment — the economic depression of the 30’s, the Japanese in- 
vasion in the 40’s and the devastation and the cold war that 
followed. Ordinarily such ill fortunes would be inimical to 
representative government, but Professor Emerson advances the 
novel view that these disasters have actually helped these nations 
to cut the entanglements of their colonial past and enable them 
to start their new life with fewer hindrances. 

The fact that all these countries turn to the West rather than 
to their historical past for guidance and have their constitutions 
written by the Western trained ruling class, shows that the people 
themselves are not adverse to the democratic ideal, or else opposi- 
tion would have been serious. This alone indicates that the 
development of representative government in Southeast Asia is 
not too discouraging, if we keep in mind that democratic insti- 
tutions usually evolve through a slow and long process. 

The book can be considered as a general introduction to more 
detailed studies to come. It is a good representation of facts of 
the political history followed by general statements on the atti- 
tudes of the people and governments of the countries in the area. 
Chapters on the Philippines and on local self-government have 
been prepared by Willard H. Elsbree and Virginia Thompson, 
recognized authorities on the field. Thailand and Indo-China 
are dealt with superficially in the concluding chapter. It is rather 
unfortunate that such limited space is devoted to these two coun- 
tries whose proximity to the communist sphere makes information 
about them an urgent need. 

L. Kinc Quan 
Washington, D.C. 


American Economic Policy Toward the Philippines. By Shirley 
Jenkins. (Stanford, California: Stanford University Press, 
1954. Pp. 177. $4.00.) 


American Economic Policy Toward the Philippines is a con- 
cise, factual presentation of a highly complex subject. The 
volume draws heavily on the official record of American relations 
with the Philippines as well as on the hearings of United States 
Congressional committees. American and Filipino views on the 
principal economic issues which have arisen between the two 
countries over the years are presented. Also well covered are the 
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economic implications and problems resulting from (a) Philip- 
pine-American political ties before independence, (b) the at- 
tainment of independence, and (c) the damage to Philippine 
agriculture and industry incurred during World War II. 

Because of its importance the Philippine Trade Act of 1946 
(the Bell Act), the circumstances surrounding its passage, and its 
consequences for the Philippines all receive detailed attention. 
Miss Jenkins’ conclusion regarding the effect of the Act is that 
“as it gained political independence, the Philippine Republic was 
still far from possessing economic sovereignty. The United States, 
on the other hand, retained some of the economic and military 
advantages of a colonial power, while it was relieved of the 
burden of administration and of direct responsibility for Philip- 
pine welfare.” 

Professor Claude A. Buss has provided an introduction to the 
book entitled “The Setting of American Economic Policy Toward 
the Philippines.” His excellent survey of political and social 
developments in the Philippines adds to the scope of the book 
and will contribute substantially to the reader’s understanding of 
the more purely economic discussions presented in the text 
itself, 


The shortcomings of the book are few. It is unfortunate that 
the numerous developments and problems of the United States 
economic and technical assistance program which was begun in 
1951 are not reviewed. Similarly, it is to be regretted that the 
book was published before negotiations of the revised trade 
agreement were completed. These are two of the most important 
aspects of recent Philippine-United States economic relations. 
If they had been considered it is likely the reader would feel 
there is better prospect for improved economic conditions in the 
Philippines as well as for sounder future economic relations be- 
tween the two countries than he would anticipate upon reading 
Miss Jenkins’ book as it now stands. 

H. Lawrence WILsry 
Evanston, Illinois 


Politics and Science. By William Esslinger. (New York: Philo- 
sophical Library, 1955. Pp. 167. $3.00.) 


This is an interesting and at times challenging book. The 
author’s viewpoint concerning the major problem which faces 
contemporary civilization is not novel. Revolutionary advances 
in the natural sciences and technology have been instrumental 
in the creation of a world in which the social sciences have not 
kept pace. The lag which persists is a critical one. 

One cannot quibble with the author as far as his general 
diagnosis is concerned. But his prognosis raises a number of 
questions, particularly with respect to the practicability of a sci- 
ence of politics which he advocates. In criticizing thinkers (and 
practitioners) who have held that politics is in good measure an 
art, he maintains that the only key to building a science of politics 
lies wholly in methodology or “sciencing” as he calls it. Even 
assuming that a body of systematic knowledge is not essential, and 
few thinkers would agree with the author on this point, there 
are limitations even from the point of view of methodology. Our 
analytical tools in the social sciences and particularly in politics 
are quite limited when compared to those of the physical sci- 
ences. There are human situations and behavior which cannot 
be measured and which are not subject to controlled experiments. 
Likewise, to maintain that politics is concerned wholly with 
organization and not at all with power is to miss the essential 
ingredients of political dynamics. 

The late Professor Albert Einstein wrote a brief “Foreword” 
to this volume. One should add that there is also an appendix, 
“One Reason Why We Lost the Peace.” This appendix deals 
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with the failure of the League of Nations and contains a critical 
analysis of Clarence Streit’s “world government” position. 
S. McKee Rosen 
Washington, D.C. 


A Stranger In Spain. By H. V. Morton. (New York, Dodd, 
Mead & Co, 1955. Pp. viii, 376, index, Illus. (some in 
Color), Map, $5.00). 


Mr. Morton has an unusual gift of interesting his readers in 
everything he sees which interests himself. Unlike many travel 
books this vivid account gives one the feeling of being present 
with the author. One listens eagerly to the subtle humor, to 
all the nuggets of historical lore, to the association of many events 
in Spain with the better known stories of British and French his- 
tory which he might, if he were really present, learn as he 
travelled. 

If one intends to visit Spain, equally, if one never hopes to 
go there, but likes to know the land, its people, its scenery, and 
its history this book is preeminently the one to read. 

Maset Sous Cary 
The American Peace Society 


The Great Experiment, An Introduction to the History of the 
American People. By Frank Thistlewaite. (New York: Cam- 
bridge University Press, 1955. Pp. xiv, 335. Index. $5.00.) 


This volume of social history, primarily intended for the 
growing number of British undergraduates studying American 
history in British universities, should find a wide reading public 
on both sides of the Atlantic. The underiying purpose of the 
book, says the author, “has been to show how as a result of the 
grand process of migration from Europe across the new continent 
a new variant of western society has come into being.” How an 
Englishman views the evolution of this new variant of western 
society and what he believes to be the chief distinguishing quali- 
ties of the American people will undoubtedly attract the attention 
of American readers. 

Professor Thistlewaite, Fellow of St. John’s College Cambridge, 
has produced an introduction and not a text-book dealing with 
the History of The American People. The particular periods of 
American history he chooses to single out for analysis and the 
emphasis upon social history will probably arouse some comment 
from Americans who follow such matters. He acknowledges the 
difficulties of writing social history. In that respect, he has suc- 
ceeded admirably with certain periods of American history, and 
American students as well as British students will thank him for 
bringing such periods into perspective. Espeically worthy of com- 
ment are the following chapters— 


Chapter I Provincial Society in America in the Time of 
George III 

Chapter III The Revolutionary Achievement, 1776-1801 

Chapter IV The Atlantic Outlook, 1790-1850. 

Chapter V- = The Continental Thrust, 1790-1850. 


Chapter VII The Democratic Idea and the Problems of Caste: 
The Testing Time of Civil War, 1850-75 

Chapter VIII The Conquest of a Greater West, 1845-1907. 

The treatment of the more recent periods is uneven and less 
convincing in effect. It is here that the author’s attempts to 
suggest “casual relationships among political, economic, social and 
cultural factors” are open to question. Just what the British 
undergraduate will gain from the brief analysis of Democracy in 
America and The Democratic Idea in relation to the Immigrant 
and Big Business remains to be seen. The informed American 
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reader can manage to digest those chapters by applying his fund 
of information to the periods and the emphases developed. 

The choice of title is a little unfortunate, as the average reader 
might well expect to find an analysis of specific experiments or 
projects; instead, the book purports to supply the British student 
or reader with a “satisfactory starting point for study.” As there 
is so much emphasis on the continent and the effect of the con- 
tinent in American history, it seems that such a conceptual idea 
could find expression in the title. 

This is a fascinating study, worthy of serious consideration. 
Many of the chapters are fine enough to stand alone and can be 
read without constant reference to the other parts of the volume. 
The style is very pleasing and adds to the usefulness of the study. 


Mary E. BrapsHaw 
The American University 


The Fifth Amendment Today. By Erwin N. Griswold. (Cam- 
bridge: Harvard University Press, 1955. Pp. 82. $2.00.) 


Here are three lectures in which the Dean and Langdell Pro- 
fessor of Law, Harvard Law School, explains the meaning and 
tells of the drafting of the Fifth Amendment to the Constitution 
of the United States. The history of its purpose is sketched and 
the reasons why it may properly be invoked on occasion. All 
three chapters comprise a sane, non-communist but also an anti- 
“Star Chamber” exposition, much needed in our time. 


Mase Soute Cai 
The American Peace Society 


Inside Africa, By John Gunther. (New York, Harper & Bro. 
1955. Pp. xxiii, 952, index, tables, maps. $6.00.) 


Mr. Gunther has attempted in this one rather large volume to 
give his readers a picture of the whole of contemporary Africa 
against a backdrop of that much of its history as is pertinent to 
such a picture. With interest in African developments growing 
so rapidly among a public which has so little background knowl- 
edge this volume is almost uniquely timely. 


One could readily have believed that any attempt by a single 
individual to do this for such a huge continent so variously 
peopled and in such different states of political and economic 
development would be doomed to failure at the outset. Certainly 
this reviewer approached the book with some trepidation for this 
reason. It is a compliment to Mr. Gunther’s skill and sympathy 
that he has succeeded to a very great extent. 

This book is in no sense a simple traveller’s report and, although 
it is good reporting, it is not simply a reportorial undertaking. It 
is apparent that the reporting has been buttressed by long and 
careful research and undertaken with a real attempt at objectivity. 
(The very success of this objective approach probably best ex- 
plains the attacks which have been made on the book by partisans 
of various countries and viewpoints.) The value of the book is 
enhanced by a gazetteer and a good bibliography. 

It is probably inevitable for mistakes to be made in a book of 
this sort, but it is regrettable that it was not more carefully re- 
viewed from this standpoint so that these minor but irritating 
errors might have been eliminated before publication. On the 
whole it is remarkable how few such mistakes there are. The 
book is a bit uneven probably inevitable both because of the 
limited amount of material available on some areas and the rather 
cursory visits to some places. 

This book is recommended both to those who do not yet 
know Africa and to those who have long been interested in that 
continent. It is recommended, not as a reference work, but as 
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an introduction for the former and to the latter as an amazing 
collection of current information and interesting, little-known 
details. 

Wituiam E. Moran, Jr. 
Chief, Africa Division 
International Cooperation 
Administration 


The African Giant. By Stuart Cloete. (Boston: Houghton Mif- 
flin, 1955. Pp. xiv, 400, index, illus., maps. $4.00.) 


This is another of those travellers’ tales of Africa which have 
recently become so frequent. It speaks of the African Giant 
but this African is remarkably British since the journey described 
starts in the Union and proceeds through parts of British Central, 
West and East Africa, the only altogether non-British area visited 
being the Belgian Congo. 

Cloete’s sympathetic and illuminating novels about the Boer 
of South Africa might well have led those who knew these earlier 
works to expect more of this book. It is well written and easily 
read but, at least to this reviewer, unsatisfying. The African will 
probably be as offended as were we by those travellers’ tales written 
about the U. S. by European travellers in the late nineteenth 
century. Like some of those travellers Cloete, after a few days 
in a large complex territory has views on everything and many of 
his views, even if accurate, cannot help but be offensive to the 
people of those countries. 

Africa is rapidly increasing in importance and to the extent 
such African travel books as this begin to inform and enlighten 
the American people they have a value. Most of them seem to 
suffer from the same faults. The authors seem rarely to under- 
stand or sympathize with African aspirations or realize the 
amazing extent of African progress. They seem uniformly to 
describe and criticize the present state of life in the area as though 
life could be treated of as static; they fail to describe the 
previous condition of the area and the progress made even though 
it is only in this light that any undeveloped area can be 
understood. 

This book through the attitude expressed and the importance 
given to interviews with Europeans over those with Africans may 
justify the criticism this reviewer has heard that it represents 
the “white settlers” view of Africa. 

Despite its faults the book is well written and deserves cautious 
attention. 

Wit E. Moran, Jr. 
Chief, African Division 
International Cooperation 
Administration 


An Introduction to the Law of Nations. By Oscar Svarlein. (New 
York, McGraw-Hill Book Company, Inc., 1955. xv, 478 p. 
$6.00.) 


International law is the framework of international relations, 
which in recent years have so fascinated many teachers with the 
emergence of multilateral organizations and the turbulence of 
international politics that the basic values have suffered. This 
offering from the University of Florida’s professor of political 
science should help in redressing the balance. Mr. Svarlein has 
produced an easy narrative which weaves the history of ideas, 
the rules of law, the decisions of courts, the action of foreign 
offices and of international organizations into a logical series of 
chapters that reflect both principle and practice. The student or 
reader can acquire from these pages a good conception of the 
machinery of the international community ~~d the rules which 


it has developed. 
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The evolution of political interdependence in the last 40 
years ruined what had become the classic scheme of a treatise 
on international law. This new author in the field has cast the 
material in a scheme of his own. He finds it logical and practical 
to put his data and principles in six parts cut into 26 chapters. 
His parts are: Concerning the international community, the 
function of states in international law, territorial problems, diplo- 
matic relations, hostile relations between nations, and the indi- 
vidual in international law. Into these pigeon holes the oldest 
surviving and newest conceived dicta fit neatly enough. He 
can pay his disrespect to sovereignty, discuss the shrinking 
fetish of neutrality, record the discovery of the continental shelf, 
justify the Nuremberg trials, observe the runaway formulas of 
human rights, or the development of airspace law in what seems 
their natural contexts. His handling of controversial concepts 
such as “power politics” exhibits a uniform perspicacity and 
common sense. 


Denys P. Myers 
Washington, D. C. 


The Fifteen Weeks (February 21-June 5, 1947). By Joseph M. 
Jones. (New York, the Viking Press, 1955. Pp. viii, 296. 
$3.75.) 


This book is an intimate narrative of the origin and produc- 
tion of the foreign policy of the United States that embraces the 
Truman Doctrine (support of Greece and Turkey against sub- 
version), the principles of world economic rehabilitation, and 
the launching of the Marshall Plan for the reorganized Europe. 
In substance it is the story of the elaboration of President Tru- 
man’s message to Congress on March 12, 1947, Dean Acheson’s 
speech at Cleveland, Mississippi, May 8, and Secretary of State 
Marshall’s speech at Harvard on June 5, related by a professional 
writer who did some of the drafting and was close enough to 
Department of State action to record the evolution of the policy 
in substantially diary form. The result is the most revealing ac- 
count of how policy is developed that I have ever seen. Records 
of foreign relations usually appear in three forms: A documentary 
presentation, focused on the evolution of the formal decisions; 
the memoirs of top performers who tell what they know and 
usually don’t know whence came the ideas or alternatives they 
decide upon; and scholars, who rummage the records in an effort 
to cover both the facts and the human vagaries that affected their 
use. Jones was at the working level (Office of Public Affairs), 
knowledgeable of the committee discussions, the study and posi- 
tion papers, the views of the lower and upper echelons of 
authority, and was close enough to the hierarchy to be aware of 
what happened between the preparation of a policy and its 
adoption by the President or Secretary of State. He wrote as 
a citizen and was given renewed access to papers he had handled 
as an Official. 


The book recites in detail how the three speeches came into 
being. They became the foundation of policy toward Europe, 
and the author contents himself with the story of its birth in 
those papers. The adoption of the policy and its support by 
Congress, the development of a European rehabilitation on its 
base and subsequent achievements are not touched. This vivid, 
authentic story is thus only an initial chapter of an epochal turn 
in American foreign relations. But if publicists and historians, by 
studying it, can generalize the conditions under which foreign 
policy evolves, their understanding of how the affairs of the 
world are actually conducted will be greatly increased — to the 
benefit of their readers. 


Denys P. Myers 
Washington, D. C. 














bridge: The Belknap Press of Harvard University Press, 1954, 
Pp. x, 314. Index. $5.00.) 


This is a piece of “strand history.” The period is 1880-1900, 
the place Boston, the theme social reform. The author is Arthur 
Mann, Assistant Professor of History at Massachusetts Institute of 
Technology. During the period studied, “on a small but signifi- 
cant scale, Boston faced those problems of industrial, urban, and 
population growth that Americans must overcome to remain 
faithful to the democratic ideal.” 

After a brief but comprehensive survey of the social milieu 
during the two decades, Professor Mann in successive chapters 
deals with Irish Catholic liberals, Jewish reformers, Protestant 
Gospels of Social Redemption, the Higher Learning, Frank 
Parsons, Writers and Artists, the Workers, and women as re- 
formers, and ends his study with “A Plea for the Dreamer.” 
There is a lengthy bibliographical note followed by a detailed 
documentation for the whole study. 

The author finds the Boston reformers of 1880-1900, few in 
number, of a type not new, basically reasonable in point of view, 
genuinely American and accepting the fundamental basis of 
Judeo-Christian thinking, the Enlightenment and contemporary 
science and technology. It was “an articulate minority” in a com- 
munity where “the mass of the citizens were indifferent or 
hostile to liberalism.” Most of Boston’s reformers came from out- 
side to live in a city which they accepted as “a center of culture 
and liberal aspirations.” “With the fervor of converts they kept 
the faith.” 

Professor Mann has brought new light to a period often dis- 
missed as about the dullest in our history. He has shown amply 
that these Yankee liberals saw clearly the evils of their age and 
had the courage to do something about it. 


Evmer Louis Kayser 
The George Washington University 


Without the Chrysanthemum and the Sword. By Jean Stoetzel. 
(A Unesco Publication. New York: Columbia University Press, 
1955. Pp. 334. $4.00.) 


Mr. Stoetzel and his colleagues attempted a very difficult task 
and achieved a generally creditable result. Findings are for the 
most part in accord with the reviewer’s own experience in work- 
ing with the Japanese over a period of more than nine years. 
This study, initiated in 1951 by Unesco and carried out between 
the last of that year and the first few months of 1952, gives a 
good background for further study of the impact of the war and 
the occupation on Japanese youth. 

The table of contents shows good organization, indicating that 
the text discusses the background of the study and also gives a 
background of the general history and social structure of Japan 
as well as the place of youth in society. This should give the 
average reader the necessary knowledge to approach the study 
itself. The study proper is listed as dealing with youth’s reaction 
to occupation reform, contacts with the world, public institutions, 
private relations, and with their personality. The interest thus 
aroused is soon dissipated, however. The flow of the narrative 
is obscured by the detail of the investigation, and there is no 
attempt to summarize findings. 

Data for the present study was obtained during the occupation, 
which tends to color it, especially since the period of study oc- 
curred as the occupation was drawing to a close and the Japanese 
were again in a quandry as to the future. A study of the present 
attitude of Japanese youth would be of greater value and validity 
in that the degree of permanence of changes due to the wat 
and occupation might be determined. é 
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Yankee Reformers in the Urban Age. By Arthur Mann. Cam- 
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With regard to the composition of Mr. Stoetzel’s work, there 
are several points which should be noted. Although it must be 
assumed that the data obtained through the surveys is valid, 
validity is difficult to determine in that sometimes place names 
are given and sometimes only initials are given. Geographical 
locale of the surveys might well indicate conditioned attitudes 
which do not show up as presented. Also, while reference is 
made to assistance offered by SCAP Youth Affairs, personnel, 
apparently little access was had to records certainly available 
in Civil Information and Education Section, which was respon- 
sible for the program. Even though the work was closed out at the 
end of 1951, reports from the field should still have been availa- 
ble. Youth Affairs Officers outside of Tokyo, had they been con- 
tacted, would have been happy to have discussed problems of 
the survey. In addition, the brevity of the period of Tesearch 
and the admitted difficulty of translating questionnaires written 
in English for Europeans tend to give the survey a superficial 
quality. Moreover, according to the author little or no use was 
made of the rather extensive bibliography of Japanese materials 
appended to the volume. 

Technically, the book gives indication of poor proofreading. 
Failure to cite names correctly and inconsistency in footnoting 
is inexcusable. Both occupation letter names, such as CIE, SCAP, 
and Japanese romanized names, such as misspellings and 
misnomers of prefectures on page 69 and elsewhere, could easily 
have been checked. By not doing so, the credibility of the 
entire study as a scholarly piece of work is jeopardized. The 
bibliography of Japanese works dealing with youth as noted 
above should prove valuable to future students of the subject. 
A second bibliography is composed of materials to which reference 
has been made in the text and does not necessarily indicate 
research in the field. The index, divided into names and 
subjects, is adequate. 

Despite its shortcomings, Without the Chrysanthemum and 
the Sword offers a basis for future study in the field all too often 
neglected by the free world. As such it is well worth perusal. 


James B. Gipson 
Saigon, Viet Nam 


The Passing of American Neutrality, 1937-1941. By Donald F. 
Drummond. (Ann Arbor: University of Michigan Press, 1955. 
Pp. vii, 409. $7.50.) 

The assistant professor of history contributes this 20th volume 
to the History and Political Science Series of University of 
Michigan Publications. It is the detailed history of a period 
draped around the theme of isolationism, which is identified with 
its neutrality manifestation. The political scientist would have 
made explicit what neutrality was conceived to be before Borah, 
Johnson, Nye, Wheeler e¢ al. discovered it as a political black- 
jack and would have made clear what was left when events got 
through with eroding their theses. If the reader has the facts 
and the legislation on neutrality at hand for reference, these 12 
chapters are an enlightening and comprchensive account of how 
hard Congress worked to make off-hand assumptions viable, how 
public opinion was mobilized, and how ideas were manipulated 
in the hands of legislative and executive politicians. All of this 
meticulously accurate record is set forth in the framework of 
world events which blissfully disregarded and overrode the efforts 
of the ideologues to control even the American position in a 
climactic period. The book is consequently a competent history, 
from a particular point of view, of the adjustment of the United 
States to the world in which it lived while Hitler, the Japanese 
militarists and Mussolini were running wild. Professor Drum- 
mond writes with a clarity and perceptive insight that makes 
his pages a joy to read. Within the scope of his purpose, there 
is apparently no line of inquiry or remote source which he has 
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not explored, to the end that his work is as complete a picture 
as One can expect a historian to produce. 

The author used not only printed material but had access 
to Department of State files and the Roosevelt library. The 
reviewer had a special interest in examining his references to learn 
what he derived from manuscript official papers as distinct from 
available prints. The contribution from those papers was found 
to be minor, adding to the color or perspective rather than to 
the substance. That conclusion confirmed a conviction I have long 
held that the United States makes public in its official publica- 
tions an accurate record of its action in the field of international 
relations, and that the frequent and raucous complaint that sup- 
pression has occurred rests on the fact that the complainant either 
did not know where to look or did not take the trouble to look 
at all. Any research craftsman will recognize Drummond as 
an expert digger, and he found in manuscript only confirmation 
or further detail of what he had already found in print. 


Denys P. Myers 
Washington, D. C. 


“The Prince and I.” By Marvine Howe. 
Day Co., 1955. Pp. 252. $3.50.) 
Now it can be told. The day by day account of an American 

newspaper woman’s experiences in Morocco and what it meant 

to the Moroccans to be under the French Protectorate during 
the last five years. French censorship made it impossible for her 
to report accurately events as they happened. Since Marvine 

How’s return to America this year, her story can now be told. 
Hers is a unique contribution to a fuller understanding of the 

situation that led up to present conditions there. Miss Howe, 
disregarding the dangers involved to herself as a foreigner, sought 
the friendship of the political and intellectual leaders among 
the Moroccans at a time when this was “just not done.” She 
was constantly being warned by her American superiors and 
was trailed by the French police. 

Chief among her friends was the Prince, Moulay Hassan. 
At first the friendship was casual enough; he was her riding 
teacher and they avoided any discussion of the national scene. 
As the political situation grew more tense and the Prince 
gained confidence in her, he began to explain to her Moroccan 
history, law, the policy of his father, Sultan Sidi Mohammed 
ben Youssef, and various phases of Moroccan life. Miss Howe 
saw him as able a statesman as his father. The fact is that she 
gained respect for Moroccan leaders of the years 1950-1955. 

As the title imports, “The Prince and I” is written for 
popular reading, serving as entertainment as well as information. 

Besides offering insight into Moroccan affairs, the account of 
Miss Howe as a foreign journalist might serve to interest others 
in this vocation. 


(New York, John 


Mrs. Rospert WIGENT 
Washington, D. C. 


They Wait in Darkness. By George W. Shepherd, Jr. (New 

York. John Day Co., 1955. Pp. xi, 308. $4.00.) 

Mr. Shepherd, an idealistic young American from a missionary 
background, while completing his education at the London School 
of Economics met a number of young African students, became 
interested in the development of their countries and finally 
undertook to work for an African group. He has written an 
unusual book as a result. 

It is unlike the spate of travel books on Africa of recent months. 
It does not try to embrace all or even a large part of the 
continent but restricts itself to Uganda, a small landlocked British 
Protectorate bordering Kenya in East Africa. Mr. Shepherd 
actually spent two years in the country and rather than living 
in hotels or with European friends lived and worked with the 
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Ugandan people. He went out to work for the Federation of 
Uganda African Farmers, which appear to have been a mixture 
of political organization and cooperative. It is of this experience 
that he writes and from which he draws conclusions as to the 
problem which the West and particularly the U. S. faces in 
African colonial areas. 

One could have wished that he had more clearly described the 
organization for which he worked and that he had been a bit 
more objective and less the protagonist of the African. His 
continental apologies for the sons of our forefathers against the 
African do not seem to add much to his exposition; one cannot 
help but note that Near and Middle Eastern nations which in- 
dulged in the African slave trade for longer than the West 
are working out a relationship with the emergent African with- 
out any such breastbeating. His rather obvious socialist view of 
business is annoying and may throw some readers off but doesn’t 
really detract from his main point. Lastly his seeming unwilling- 
ness to believe that the British Government and Colonial officers 
could possibly side with the African and help him organize in 
cooperatives or labor unions doesn’t square with the extraordi- 
nary work done in the British colonies in this regard in the 
post-war period. 

This book is a warm-hearted diary of the experience of a young 
man trying to help a group of Africans as they move into a 
modern economy. It deserves to be read as one of the few 
books on Africa written from the viewpoint of the African. 


Witiiam E. Moran, Jr. 
Chief, Africa Division 
International Cooperation 
Administration 


Saudi Arabia, By H. St. John Philiby. (New York, Frederick 
A. Praeger, 1955. Pp. 358.) 


There is much about Saudi Arabia which would undoubtedly 
make fascinating reading to the average book buyer. To many 
of us this land is of great moment because of its strategic mili- 
tary importance and the wealth of oil which it provides for the 
industries of the free world. Although this book does not empha- 
size these aspects of the country under study it does provide 
interesting background to the scholar in need of the chronology 
of battles fought from the origin of the Ibn Saud line to the 
present. 

Two thirds of the book is devoted to Ibn Saud’s lineal ancestors 
and their struggles to bring the various religious sects of Moham- 
medanism into line with the teachings of the Wahhabi Sect. 
The erudition of the author is to a degree exemplified by the 
painstaking exactness of his figures on the number of people 
killed in each battle and the number of palm trees cut to the 
ground. One cannot help but speculate as to the effect of this 
latter practice on present day patterns in the agricultural practices 
of the people who inhabit this barren land. In terms of personages 
and dates of battle an engrossing account is given of the expansion 
of Wahhabism up to the time of the ascendancy of the Turkish 
Empire and its rather drastic contraction before the determined 
armed opposition of this new threat. 

Ibn Saud is introduced into the scene with a disappointing 
cursory reference to his famous exploit in recovering Rizadh, 
the city where Wahhabism was founded. The author dismisses 
this dramatic event with the comment that the reader surely 
has already been bored many times with the details. 

It is from the latter part of the book that one gleans a few 
items of interest regarding modern day Saudi Arabia and the 
king who gave it its borders. One can begin to understand what 
made him and his country something to be reckoned with in the 
pattern of world affairs. In 1912 he organized the Ikhwan 
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movement. Living in sperate communities and being purists in 
the practice of Wahhabism, the Ikhwans were fanatical followen 
of the king. Their indomitable spirit carried the day in the 
many battles leading to the unification of Saudi Arabia. Later, 
they were to test the authority of their king and feel his wrath, 
Among other notes of interest are those concerning Ibn Saud’s 
father who lived until 1928 and in his lifetime retained the title 
of Iman. 

The story of the discovery of oil is all too brief. Of its effect 
on the life and ways of the country little more than a sigh of 
regret that it happened can be gathered from the author’s 
references. 

Harry F. HeEMMERICH 
Liberia Desk Officer 
International Cooperation 
Administration 


European Yearbook. Vol. 1 Published under the auspices of the 
Council of Europe. (The Hague: Martinus Nijhoff), 1955 
Pp. xxv, 584. Index. $7.90.) 

This is a volume of the greatest importance and value which 
should have a place in every library which makes an effort to 
help its readers understand Europe today. In years to come this 
volume (and its successors) will be basic as a work for reference 
and a tool for research. In no way does it fall short of its stated 
aim “to promote the scientific study of European organizations 
and their work.” Basic texts included in the volume are printed 
in both English and French, the articles are published in the 
language selected by the author. Material going back to 1948 
is included for the sake of completeness, but December 31, 1953 
is generally the cut-off date. A second volume is planned to 
cover the year 1954 and a third 1955. 

The articles, written by outstanding participants in the areas 
covered, deal with the idea of Europe and European Unity, the 
Organization for European Economic Cooperation, the Coal and 
Steel Community, the Political Community, the European Con- 
vention on Human Rights and World Organization and Euro- 
pean Integration. 

More than three hundred pages are devoted to basic docu- 
ments, the text of each preceded by a chronology. The docu- 
ments in each case are followed by explanatory material on organi- 
zation and official publications. Included are: the Brussels Treaty, 
the OEEC Convention with its annex and protocols, the Statute 
of the Council of Europe with its various agreements, protocols 
and conventions, the Treaty constituting the Coal and Steel Com- 
munity with its annexes and protocols, the statute of the Northern 
Council, documents covering the European Conference of Minis- 
ters of Transport and the Organization for Nuclear Research 
and an account of the Conference on the Organization of Agri- 
cultural Markets. A final bibliographical section gives a list with 
abstracts of books and pamphlets on European integration 1945-53 
and a selected list of periodical and pamphlet materials for the 
same period. 

Exmer Louis Kayser 
The George Washington University 


The Legislative Struggle, A Study in Social Combat. By Bertram 
M. Gross. (New York, Toronto, London: McGraw Hill Book 
Company, Inc. 1953. Pp. 472, xviii, Index.) 

One time staff adviser to various Senate Committees, then in 
the Executive Office of the President and a student of Social 
Science, the author is excellently qualified to discuss his subject 
with practical knowledge based on experience, and does so with 
apparent objectivity. Realizing that legislation can but rarely 
be drafted to fulfil a theoretical optimum, and that in securing 
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jts passage it must be favored, opposed and finally amended to 
meet conflicting purposes and interests, he takes in discussing the 
process of legislation under our Federal system the “realistic” 
point of view. By analyzing the process, the various legislative 
attitudes and the action of pressure groups, of all of which the 
legislation when finally adopted is necessarily the resultant 
compromise, he has produced an informative and helpful guide 
for those interested in securing or preventing legislation. Acknowl- 
edging that no absolute standards seem to be available by which 
to measure the soundness of any bill, he frankly states his own 
major premises, and concludes with a chapter on “The Future 
of the Legislative Process” and whether better results can be 
assured by changes in the procedure. Finally he ends with the 
threat to sound legislation in the constantly increasing volume 
of new laws needed, or at least demanded, and the consequent 
lessening of the time that can be devoted to the study of each 
bill. The one consideration that does not seem to receive suf- 
ficient attention is the acid test of the practical difficulties and 
administrative short comings in executing the measure if it 
becomes law. 

U. S. Grant 3rd 

American Peace Society 


Energy and Society. By Fred Cottrell. (New York. McGraw- 
Hill, 1955. Pp. 310. Ref., Index. $6.00) 


The relation between energy, social change and economic 
development has no long bibliography because little has been 
written in this particular field. It is strange since the whole 
impact of scientific advance has caught the social scientists pulling 
up in the rear guard of the march forward which we call human 
progress. Dr. Cottrell is Professor of Government and Sociology 
at Miami University in Oxford, Ohio, the town the Compton 
brothers came from and where interest in scientific research 
developed early in our university history. This book came about 
because his students insisted he start writing it a good many 
years ago and now, it is, of course, one of the great subjects 
of interest at this moment. With atomic energy turned effectively 
to peace-time uses through the reactor alone, when it is con- 
verted into electrical energy, we have in prospect such plants in 
all parts of the United States (and the world) supplying power 
to millions at 1/10th the cost of other fuel consumption methods. 

Dr. Cottrell has done an excellent objective study, running 
through the days of the sailing ship, steam propulsion, industriali- 
zation of agriculture, organization of production effort and comes 
up with a conclusion “not one world, but many” which should 
intrigue political scientists. The book is the work of a scholar 
but it is written in an easy style and will prove interesting to all 
students of the modern world, regardless of specialization. 

Franklin DuNHAM 
U. S. Office of Education 


The UN Record: Ten Fateful Years for America. By Chesly 
Manly. (Chicago: Henry Regnery Company, 1955. Pp. 256. 
Index. $3.95.) 

This is positively the worst that can be said against the United 
Nations and against everybody and everything connected with it. 
There is no subtlety in the author’s position; he states frankly 
that the United Nations is a failure, and more than that, a 
menace to the United States, justifying our immediate with- 
drawal from it. 

But the volume is not mere oratorical denunciation; it points 
the finger at individual persons and makes specific statements of 
facts. The author describes his purpose as being to survey the 
record and evaluate the work of the United Nations in its first 
decade “from the point of view of a newspaperman who observed 
its proceedings continuously for eight years [as special corre- 
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spondent for the Chicago Tribune] and endeavored to write 
about them as accurately as possible.” 

Unfortunately the author’s bias is so strong that in spite of 
his intention to be accurate he fails more often than not to be 
so. Nevertheless, if one can bear with the extravagant denuncia- 
tions, there is something to be learned from the mistakes of the 
past; and it may be well for the supporters of the United Nations 
to realize, if they do not already do so, what elements of public 
opinion remain to be won over if the United Nations is to meet 
the challenge confronting it. 

C. G. Fenwick 
The Pan American Union 


Winston Churchill in Trial and Triumph. By Alan Moorehead. 
(Boston: Houghton Mifflin Company, 1955. Pp. 117. $2.50.) 
Alan Moorehead is an Australian by birth. First interested in 

law, he turned to journalism and for many years served as a 

foreign correspondent. Within the last five years, he has devoted 

himself to writing and a stream of books, fiction, travel, biography 
and war memoirs has come from his pen. 

The present slender volume gives us the Churchill narrative. 
The author has done a magnificent job of packing into one small 
volume so many events of such an eventful life and in so interest- 
ing a fashion. 

In a brief first chapter is told the story of Churchill’s youth, 
education and early career as a journalist and soldier. The second 
chapter starts him on his mature life with his marriage, his elec- 
tion to the House of Commons, his period of defection from 
Conservative to Liberal and his first experiences as a member of 
the Government. Next a chapter is devoted to the Churchill of 
World War I. Then we get the post-war Churchill in the Cabi- 
net again and then in private life; painter, bricklayer, voluminous 
writer, relentless reminder of the shape of things to come. The 
fifth chapter gives us the Churchill of 1940-45, the bulwark of 
the democratic cause. A sixth and final chapter tells the story of 
the last ten years. 

Churchill has been in the public eye so long that his career has 
been longer than the public memory. Most of us had forgotten 
the hero-journalist of fifty years ago, had forgotten the Conserva- 
tive turned Liberal in the governments of Asquith and Lloyd 
George, had forgotten about the jeremiads of the inter-bellum 
period. To Churchill’s advantage, we had not forgotten “the 
sweat, blood and tears.” Now, thanks to Alan Moorehead we have 
multum in parvo, a glimpse of the whole Churchill in this excel- 
lent biographical essay. 

Evmer Louis Kayser 
The George Washington University 


Marxism Past and Present. By R. N. Carew Hunt. (New York: 

Macmillan, 1955. Pp. xi, 180. $3.00.) 

The author in these lectures at the School of Advanced Inter- 
national Studies, Washington, is “less indulgent to Marx and 
Engels” than he was in his previous well-known Theory and 
Practice of Communism. He does a very satisfying job of punc- 
turing the contradictory, unrealistic and fallacious reasoning in- 
herent in Marx and Engels and the misuses of it by Lenin and 
Stalin. The reputation of Marx as a thinker suffers everywhere in 
this book in which ten cogently analytic chapters are devoted to: 
Dialectics, materialism, Feuerbach and “true humanism,” Marx- 
ism and determinism, production, the class struggle, the substruc- 
ture and the superstructure, the state, the society of the future, 
and the dictatorship of the proletariat. 

The devotees of Marxism (communists or socialists) have al- 
ways picked a phrase or a thesis of the ideology and played it 
up against a background of “proletarian” utopianism. Their case 
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has always been made at a given moment by selection of argu- 
ment, the regular trick of the political mountebank. Carew 
Hunt in short compass enables one to see these theses as units of 
a political philosophy. One and all suffer from the treatment. 
What Marx and Engels said or misread at first, how it was 
elaborated, hedged or transmogrified by them or their successors, 
how each facet of the material was affected by the obsessions that 
revolution and a struggle of classes were necessary catalysts and 
should motivate action — all these are given adequate and under- 
standing interpretation in these chapters. Whoever thinks that 
Marxism is a reasonable and defendable philosophy instead of a 
gloss on economic organization should read this book for disillu- 
sionment. As persons whose thinking parses with both sense and 
life, it appears that the hierarchical order here demonstrated is 
Lenin, Marx, Engels and Stalin (if he belongs at all). On the 
showing here made the survival of the Soviet Union will depend 
upon the deviation of its ideology from all four of the communist 
prophets — but that is the last thing they will admit. 

Denys P. Myers 

Washington, D.C. 


International Bibliography of Political Science, Vol. Il. Pre- 
pared by the International Political Science Association in co- 
operation with the International Committee for Social Sciences 
Documentation. (Paris: The United Nations Educational, 
Scientific and Cultural Organization, 1955. Pp. 279. Paper. 
$3.50.) 


This, the second volume of this useful bibliography, lists works 
published during the year 1953. Following along the general 
lines of the earlier volume (for 1952, published 1954) materials 
are classified under six main headings: political science, political 
theory, government and administration, governmental process, 
international relations and area studies. 4863 entries are listed. 
There is an author index, a subject index and a list of periodicals 
included, approximately 300 in number and published through- 
out the world. The bibliography lists all publications in the field 
“regardless of the form in which they are published” with the 
exception of such works as typewritten theses and articles in the 
daily press. 

Eimer Louis Kayser 


The George Washington University 


The Irish Catholic Confederacy and the Puritan Revolution. By 
Thomas L. Coonan. (New York: Columbia University Press, 
1955. Pp. XVIII, 402. $6.00.) 


This is a complete, scholarly recital of the facts about the 
constitutional conflict which broke out between England and 
Ireland in 1641. Religion, economics and politics were inter- 
mingled in the struggle. In effect, it was a battle for Ireland’s 
soul. Out of the rebellion arose the Irish Catholic Confederacy, 
establishing a system of national government and disputing the 
“supreme authority” of the British Parliament over Ireland and 
other parts of the Empire. According to the author, Dr. Thomas 
L. Coonan, Associate Professor of History in St. Louis University, 
the Irish doctrine of legislative and cultural independence was the 
seminal idea of the American Revolution and of the constitutional 
development that culminated in the Commonwealth of Nations. 
Civil and religious freedoms were not the only prizes at stake 
in this movement; economic opportunities and the facilities 
necessary for national self-expression were likewise involved. 
Against almost insuperable odds, the Irish laid the groundwork 
for their present measure of independence. 
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Splendid topographical maps and a descriptive bibliography 
add to the value of this history. The narrative, although crowded 
with detail, moves swiftly and with unflagging interest. 


Joseru F. THorninc 
Carrollton Manor, Maryland 


Booxs RECEIVED 


The White Desert. By John Graever. (New York: E. P. Dutton, 
1955. Pp. 256. Illus. Maps. Glossary. $5.00.) 


An official account and personal narrative of the Norwegian- 
Swedish-British Scientific Antarctic expedition, 1949-1950. 
The Gnosis or Ancient Wisdom in the Christian Scripture. By 

William Kingsland. (London: George Allen & Unwin, 1954. | 

Pp. 230. Index. 16s.) 

Chinese Railways and British Interests 1898-1911. By E-Tu-Zen 
Sun. (New York: Columbia University Press, 1954. Pp. viii, 
230. Index. $4.00.) 

1954 Annual Review of United Nations Affairs. Editors, Clyde 
Eagleton, Waldo Chamberlin and Richard N. Swift. (New 
York: University Press, 1955. Pp. xii. Index. $4.50.) 


TIMELY PAMPHLETS 


Speak Peace To Power. A Quaker Search for an Alternative to 
Violence. (Philadelphia: American Friends’ Service Commit- 
tee, 1955. Pp. xiii, 71. 25 cents Paper, $1.00 Boards.) 

Report from Strasbourg. Britain and the Unification of Europe. 
By Allan Hovey, Jr. (New York: American Committee on 
United Europe, Aug. 1955. Pp. 15.) 

Education in the United Kingdom Dependencies. (New York: 
British Information Services, Reference Division, 1954. Pp. 
iv, 92. Index. Tables.) 

The Road to Self-Government. Constitutional Development in 
the British Colonial Territories. (New York: British Informa- 
tion Services, July 1955. Pp. 79. Tables. Map.) 

Prospects of Japanese Democracy. By M. Bronfenbrener. (To- 
ronto: Canadian Institute of International Affairs, 1955. Pp. 
16. 20 cents.) 

Peaceful Uses of Atomic Energy. Development of International 
Cooperation. (Washington: Department of State Pub. 5888, 
1955. 15 cents.) 

The Moral Foundations of the United Nations. By John Foster 
Dulles. (Washington: Department of State, June 1955. Pp. 5.) 

The Spirit of the United Nations. By John Foster Dulles. (Wash- 
ington: Department of State, June 1955. Pp. 9.) 

U. S. Participation in the UN. Report of the President to The 
Congress for 1954. (Washington: Department of State, Aug. 
1955. Pp. xii, 277. 70 cents Paper.) 

U. S. Policy in the Near East, South Asia, and Africa, 1954. By 
Harry Howard. (Washington: Department of State, May 
1955. Pp. 70. 30 cents.) 

The United States and Germany, 1945-1955. (Washington: De-} 
partment of State, May 1955. Illus. Maps. 25 cents.) 


IN MEMORIAM 


Reginald H. Parsons, Seattle, Washington. 
A Contributing Member and Director of The American Peace 
Society since 1927. 
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